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A Trip 
to Saskatchewan 





Claire Johnson couldn’t make up her mind. Her 
mother wanted her to go with her to visit her grand- 
parents for a week just before Christmas. Normally 
Claire would be excited by such a trip. Her grand- 
parents lived on a farm near Mossbank, Saskatche- 
wan. Claire and her mother would fly from Toronto 
to Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan. Then they 
would drive 60 miles to Mossbank. 

But there was a school party on the last day of 
school and Claire would miss it if she went to Sas- 
katchewan. Also, Claire’s friends had voted her 
chairman of the committee to prepare for the party. 
She was very proud to have won the election, and 
she had worked hard to make all the arrangements. 
If she went to her grandparents’ she would have 
to miss the big day. Claire really didn’t want to 
miss either the party or the trip. And she didn’t 
want to let her friends down or disappoint her 
mother. No matter what she did she would have to 
miss something and disappoint someone. 

That night at dinner, Claire’s father asked her 
if she had made up her mind about the trip. 
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At dinner the Johnsons discuss the deci- 
sion Clair has to make. Why do you think 
discussions might help solve problems? 


“Not yet,” she said, “I asked Jenny what she 
thought I should do and she didn’t know. But Bill 
was really mad at me. He said if I am chairman for 
the party I have to be there.” 

“T think that’s very unfair,” said Claire’s mother. 
“You've done all the work on that committee and 
it’s about time someone else helped. When I was 
your age I would have jumped at a chance for a 
trip like this. We’ve always gone back to the farm 
for Christmas, and your grandparents will be very 
disappointed if we don’t go. Your Dad is too busy 
at work to go this year.” 

“IT guess you think I should go with you.” 

“That’s for you to decide, Claire,’ said her 
mother, “but don’t forget how much they are look- 
ing forward to seeing you.” 

“What do you think, Dad?” asked Claire. 

“Well, at your age,” said her father, “I would 
probably have stayed at school for the party. But 
I would have been sorry for it afterwards and 
wished I had gone on the trip instead.” 

“Mom, I really do want to go, but I don’t want 
to let everybody down at school. Could I think 
about it some more and tell you tomorrow?” 

“Of course, dear. But I’m a little disappointed 
that you have to think about it.” 

At this point Peter interrupted. Peter was two 
years younger than Claire and was sometimes jeal- 
ous of his older sister’s privileges. “Can she really 


make up her own mind and do what she wants? 
I’ll bet you wouldn’t let me do that.” 

“Not yet, we wouldn’t” replied his father. “You 
are still only 11 years old. When you’re older you 
will have decisions like this to make. It’s part of 
growing up.” 

The next day at school Claire tried to decide 
what she should do. At lunch time she talked to 
Jenny again. Jenny thought she should go. 

“The party will go on without you,” Jenny said. 
“We know who will be bringing the sandwiches 
and punch. I'll bring my records and Bill will run 
the record player. The others have no right to be 
mad at you because you’ve done most of the work 
anyway. They’re just jealous. I’d go on a trip like 
this if I had the chance.” 

Miss Brown, her teacher, also told her not to 
worry about the party. “We can manage,” she said. 
“There are lots of others to help. You make up your 
own mind about what you want to do. Just let us 
know in time for someone else to take over your 
job. We will still need someone to organize setting 
up tables and chairs on the night of the party.” 

After that Claire decided to go with her mother. 
She told Jenny first. Jenny went with her while she 
told Miss Brown. 

“That’s just fine,” said Miss Brown. “I think 
you're doing the right thing, and I know your 
mother will be happy. Don’t worry about the party, 
someone else can take over your job. Thank you 
very much for the work you’ve done already.” 

Bill was the only one who didn’t like it, and he 
said so. But Jenny defended Claire. ‘Leave her 
alone, stupid,” she said crossly. “I bet you’d go if 
you had half a chance. Anyway, what’s it got to do 
with you. Mind your own business.” 

Claire’s parents were very pleased about her 
decision. Her father told her he knew the decision 
hadn’t been easy. He said he was proud that she 
was old enough to make her own decision and do 
the right thing. Claire was sorry to miss the party, 
of course, but she soon forgot about it as plans were 
made for the visit to her grandparents. 
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The Johnsons live in Willowdale, a 
neighborhood near the city limits of 
Toronto. 


Newton 
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Suburb, City, and Farm 


The Johnsons live not far from downtown Toronto 
in a quiet neighborhood. They have a three-bed- 
room house with a large living room. In the full 
basement Mr. Johnson has built two extra bed- 
rooms and a recreation room. Peter and Claire have 
many friends, and the school they attend is just 
three blocks from their home. 

The winters are cold in Toronto, but all of the 
Johnsons enjoy winter sports. Each winter a section 
of the school ground is flooded. The children spend 
time after school and on weekends ice-skating. 

Toronto, with a population of over two million, is 
the second largest city in Canada. The largest is 
Montreal, built on a large river between Toronto 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Together, these two cities 
have almost one-fourth the population of Canada. 

Toronto is a major port on the north bank of 
Lake Ontario. It has an excellent natural harbor 


The Johnsons live in a suburban area 
with a shopping center nearby. Why do 
you think Claire and Peter might like 
living there? 





protected by several small islands. It is growing 
rapidly, increasing by 37 per cent every ten years. 
Like many large and rapidly growing cities, To- 
ronto has been faced with problems of redevelop- 
ing city areas and transporting people to their 
places of work. Old buildings near the center of the 
city have been torn down and replaced by large 
office buildings and huge office complexes. Free- 
ways have been constructed, and large shopping 
centers have been built in suburban areas. 
George Johnson works in the downtown area, 
but unless traffic is unusually heavy he can drive 
to his office in about 20 minutes. Mr. Johnson is 
an engineer who works for a firm of architects. He 
has helped design and build a number of big build- 
ings in the city. Often his firm plans a big building 
and then supervises its construction by another 
company. Mr. Johnson now spends a lot of his time 
visiting construction sites and checking that plans 
are being followed properly. If any major problems 
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develop, it is his responsibility to find solutions so 
that work can go on. 

George and Edith Johnson met and were married 
in Edmonton. George was then an engineer for an 
oil company. Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, is 
a major commercial center. However, with less than 
half a million people, it is a much smaller city than 
Toronto. Wheat is brought to Edmonton from the 
prairies around it and sent by train to Vancouver 
or Toronto. But it is oil that has made Edmonton 
and the province of Alberta prosperous. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson liked living in Edmonton 
but they found the long, cold winters depressing. 
George had to drive long distances and was some- 
times away from home for weeks at a time. Once, 
during a particularly bad snowstorm, his car skid- 
ded off the road. The temperature was 50 degrees 
below zero, and he almost froze to death before he 
was rescued by a man in a truck. When the John- 
sons had the opportunity to move to Toronto, they 
were not sorry to leave. 

Mrs. Johnson had to finish the Christmas shop- 
ping before they left for Saskatchewan. She had 
done some of it, but she still had to buy gifts for 
most of the relatives in Mossbank. One evening 
she and Claire went to a big shopping center close 
to their home. They found what they wanted fairly 
easily in the big department stores, small gift shops, 
and boutiques that were there. But the stores were 
very crowded and they felt exhausted when they 
finally finished. | 

The day to leave for Saskatchewan finally ar- 
rived. Mrs. Johnson decided that Peter was to go 
too, and both he and Claire were very excited. They 
would take a plane from the Toronto airport to 
Regina, Saskatchewan. Their plane would stop in 
Winnipeg and fly over the provinces of Ontario and 
Manitoba before reaching Regina. From there 
Grandfather Johnson would drive them to the farm 
near Mossbank. 

The whole family got up early for final packing 
and after a hurried breakfast they drove out to the 
airport. Mr. Johnson had to leave for work before 


The Johnsons live in the eastern time 
zone and Saskatchewan is on mountain 
time. The difference in time is 2 hours. 
How many hours does it take to fly from 
Toronto to Regina? 
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their plane took off at 8:15. He said goodbye and 
left. The plane took them into two different time 
zones, and just after 11:20 they were met at the 
Regina airport by Grandfather Johnson and their 
cousin Peggy. Peggy Johnson was a year older than 
Claire. She had taken the day off from school to 
welcome her city cousins to the prairies. 

The drive to the farm took about an hour and 
a half. The country over which they traveled was 
very flat. Light snow covered the wheat fields that 
stretched far out on each side of the car. No snow 
had fallen for over a week and the roads were clear. 
They had to watch for places where a thin film of 
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What experiences do you think Claire and 
Peter will have at the farm that they 
wouldn't have in Toronto? 


10 


ice covered the road. The ice was very difficult to 
see and could be extremely dangerous. Mr. Johnson 
told them of a car he saw the week before. It was 
going slowly around a curve when, without warn- 
ing, it slid sideways off the road and into a ditch. 

Grandfather dropped Peggy off at her house. A 
few minutes later they arrived at the old farmhouse. 
They were greeted by their grandmother. “Come 
in, come in,” she cried. “Oh, you must be tired and 
frozen.” 

The children and their mother were ushered into 
the kitchen of the farmhouse as their grandmother 
talked on excitedly, “Edith, it’s so good to see you. 
Come and have some hot tea while I get dinner on 
the table. It will be ready in about 15 minutes.” 

The children were soon roaming around, ex- 
ploring the old house as they had done many times 
before. It was a two-story house. On one side was 
a covered porch. In its floor was a trap door open- 
ing into a large cellar once used to store food dur- 
ing the long cold winters. Next to the porch was 
a big, freshly painted kitchen. A huge freezer filled 
with meat, fruit, and vegetables was in a pantry. 
Their grandparents’ bedroom and a large living 
room with fireplace, color TV, and dining table 
were on the first floor. Upstairs there were four 
large bedrooms with big, iron-framed beds. 


A Week on the Farm 


Next morning Peter woke to the clatter of dishes 
in the kitchen downstairs. For a moment he couldn’t 
remember where he was, but then he jumped out 
of bed and looked out the window. Directly in front 
of him he could see the barns and the shed. The 
two big barns used to have cows in them during 
the winter months, but the cows had all been sold 
two years ago. In the shed were chickens, ducks, 
and hogs. Peter could see his grandfather going 
into the hog pen with two buckets of feed. 
Beyond the barns were flat, snow-covered fields 
stretching as far as Peter could see. Here and there 
were small clusters of other buildings which he 


Most of Saskatchewan looks very much 
like this aerial view of a small town and 
surrounding farm lands. What can you 
tell about Saskatchewan from this photo? 





knew to be farmhouses and barns. About four 
miles away he could just see his uncle’s farmhouse 
where Peggy and her brother John lived. 

Peter dressed quickly and rushed downstairs. 
Dashing past the kitchen where his grandmother 
was preparing breakfast, Peter ran into the mud 
room. He pulled on his rubber boots, coat, and 
gloves and dashed outside. 

“Hi, Grandpa,” he called. “Need any help?” 

“Well, look who’s here,” his grandfather replied. 
“T thought you were going to sleep for the week. 
No, everyone is fed, but you could carry these eggs. 


I’m coming in now.” 


At breakfast, plans for the day were made. Peter 
and Claire were to visit their uncle’s farm where, 
according to their grandfather, there might be a 
surprise awaiting them. Mrs. Johnson and their 
grandmother were to drive about 20 miles to do 
some shopping. Grandfather would stay at home. 
He wanted to repair a pig pen. 

At 10 o’clock John arrived in a half-ton truck 
to pick up Peter and Claire. 

“Can we go skating?” asked Peter, as they drove 
along the gravel road that connected the two farm- 
houses. 

“Sure,” said John. “If you want to. But I'll bet 
you won’t want to.” He looked at Peter with a half 
smile. 

“What's everyone so mysterious about?” asked 
Claire. 

“You'll see,” said John. “Just wait a few min- 
utes.” 

The two rode the rest of the way filled with cu- 
riosity. Their uncle’s farm was a large one. The 
farmhouse was large and modern, similar to new 
houses in Toronto, It had modern appliances—huge 
freezer, dishwasher, and color TV. 

Angus Johnson, the children’s grandfather, 
farmed a section of land which he used mainly to 
grow wheat. Don, his eldest son and the children’s 
uncle, worked three sections, two which he owned 
and one which he rented. Angus and Don Johnson 
and several friends worked together at the busy 
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This is the main street of Mossbank as It 
looks in the summer. 





LZ 


times of the year—when wheat was planted and 
when it was harvested. 

As they got out of the truck Peter and Claire 
were welcomed enthusiastically by Peggy and their 
aunt and uncle. While they were talking, John 
slipped away quietly and a few minutes later re- 
appeared riding a shiny’ new snowmobile. 

This was the secret. John worked very hard on 
the farm as well as going to high school. He had 
saved the money his father paid him, and the new 
snowmobile was the result. Peter ran across the 
snow and jumped into the seat behind John. Soon 
the two were racing around and around the farm- 
yard. Before long they brought Uncle Don’s snow- 
mobile out of the machine shed, and John, Peggy, 
Claire, and Peter set out for a ride around the fields. 

Three Mrs. Johnsons, the children’s mother, their 
aunt, and their grandmother, drove to Moose Jaw 
that day to-shop. They stopped at Mossbank on 
the way to pick up the mail. In Mossbank there 
was a general store, a drug store, and little else. 
But Moose Jaw, only 15 miles from Mossbank, had 
a population of 31,000 and much better shopping 
facilities. There they could get almost anything 
they could get in Toronto—at a little higher price. 
What they could not find, they could order through 
a catalog. 

The week went too quickly for the visitors. Peter 
and Claire spent their time riding the snowmobiles 
and skating on the dam at their uncle’s farm. The 
temperature ranged between ten degrees above 
zero to ten degrees below, but they were so excited 


they hardly noticed the cold. 


On Wednesday night the family was watching a 
hockey game on television when the wind began 
to blow and the temperature dropped. By morning 
it was 25 degrees below zero. The wind was blow- 
ing hard, increasing the freezing effect of the tem- 
perature. It felt like 55 below zero, and there was 
no way they could go outside that day. 

On Friday the weather improved. Uncle Don 
drove the family to Regina for the flight back home 
to Toronto. 


At School, At Work, 
and At Home 


tenetehed f 





As soon as Claire arrived home from Saskatche- 
wan she called Jenny to find out about the Christ- 
mas party. 

“Tt was awful,” Jenny said over the phone. “The 
boys didn’t want to dance and everyone just stood 
around doing nothing. Then some boys started 
throwing candy and several did a lot of wrestling. 
One of my records got broken, and two boys were 
sent away for starting a fight.” 

“What about the members of the organizing 
committee?” asked Claire. 

“They tried to get things going at first, but after 
a while they gave up,” answered Jenny. “It was 
dreadful. Miss Brown got terribly upset. Some of 
the mothers who were helping said they’d never 
come to another school party. Bill was as bad as any 
of them, and he was supposed to help run the party. 
It’s just as well you weren’t there. You’d have hated 
ito 

The first day after Christmas vacation the stu- 
dent council met to discuss the party. Two of the 
teachers came to the meeting. Miss Brown told the 
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Claire and Jenny discuss their feelings 
about the school party before discussing 
it with the rest of the student council. 


14 


council the party had been a disaster, and if they 
couldn’t do better, there would be no more parties. 
Some of the council agreed. 

“They don’t deserve a party,” said Jenny. “Why 
should we work like mad, just so some stupid idiots 
like that can wreck things.” 

A long discussion followed, and at the end of the 
meeting they still had not decided what to do. 

Mr. Donovan, the principal, brought up the sub- 
ject at the next parents’ meeting and asked for the 
parents’ point of view. Some of the parents thought 
the students needed more direction in planning. 
But the teachers who were present said their sug- 
gestions had been rejected by the students. The 
teachers said they felt the students wanted to plan 
their own parties to prove they could do it. 

One of the mothers who had served sandwiches 
at the party spoke up. “I really don’t think the chil- 
dren know how to have fun on a social occasion. 
And as soon as they get criticized for their behavior 
they just act worse. I think the parties have to be 
more of a joint effort of the students, teachers, and 
parents.” 

Mr. Donovan made a suggestion. “The sub- 
ject of student parties really hasn’t been thought 
through, as far as what the students want to do and 
how the parents and teachers can help them have 
a good time. I suggest we have a special meeting 
of. just those people who are interested in working 
on ideas for parties. Then we can present our sug- 
gestions to the students and work with them. 


How do you think the principal, parents, 
and teachers will affect future school 
parties? 


Maybe by making another effort at cooperation 
we can have some successful parties in the future. 
If it doesn’t work, there won’t be any more parties. 
We want to teach them to act responsibly, but | 
will not stand for the kind of nonsense that hap- 
pened last time.” 

The next week the student council talked again 
about how they felt about parties. 

Jenny spoke up. “You know,” she said, “it’s fun 
to play records and dance when we’re at home, but 
in a big hall with parents and teachers and the 
whole class there, it’s embarrassing. So I don’t think 
dancing is a very good activity to plan.” 

Bill added, ““We ought to plan some games or 
contests that can go on through the evening. It’s 
kind of dull to just have one thing to do the whole 
time. 

The teacher who was in charge suggested that 
the council members mention their criticisms and 
suggestions at the next class meeting and see if they 
could gather more ideas from the rest of the class. 

Before the class meeting Jenny and Claire met 
in the hall and talked. Claire felt that she had 
worked hard to organize the party and that no one 
appreciated her efforts. 

Jenny said, ‘Well, I don’t feel like working for 
another party unless we have a better plan. Every- 
one seems to have a different idea of what’s fun. 
We have to hear everyone’s ideas before we can 
hope to have a good party.” 
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Peter’s Job 


One afternoon in February Peter Johnson came 
home a little later than usual. He was breathless 
and excited. “Hey, Mom,” he cried, “I’ve got a job.” 

“You've what?” his mother exclaimed. 

“T’ve got a job delivering papers. I deliver them 
after school each day and on Saturday. I haven’t 
actually got the job, but Mr. Fraser the newsman 
said I could have it if you let me. Can I, Mom?” 

‘Tt sounds all right to me, dear,” said Mrs. John- 
son. “But we should talk to Dad about it first.” 

At the dinner table the family talked about 
Peter’s job. Mr. Johnson was pleased about it. “1 
think it’s a good thing,” he said. “The first job I had 
was helping my father mend fences one summer. | 
was ten, I think, and he paid me ten cents an hour. 
Of course, I had chores to do as well. And I didn’t 
get paid for that. I had to feed the pigs and chick- 
ens, collect the eggs, and help with the milking. But 
having a job is a good way to learn how to handle 
money.” 

Peter said nothing. In fact, he only half heard 
what his father was saying. He was thinking of 
all the things he could buy when he had his own 
money. He wouldn’t have to explain why he wanted 
something. The money would be his and he could 
get just what he wanted without asking any one. 





Peter and his father discuss how Peter 
should spend the money he earns. 





So Peter took the job. He had to collect papers 
from a pickup point and deliver them to houses 
near where he lived. He had 70 papers to deliver 
each afternoon, and he was paid 2.3 cents per 
paper. One evening each month he was to call at 
the homes on his route to collect payment for the 
papers. 

On his first payday Peter was very excited. As 
soon as he got the money, he counted it twice then 
rushed to a store to spend it. He spent part of his 
first pay on two model airplanes and some posters 
for his bedroom. 

Peter worked on one model and left it unfinished 
on his desk. He didn’t touch the second airplane. 
He put up one of the posters, decided he didn’t like 
the other one, and left it lying in a corner in his 
room. By the third week Peter’s monthly pay was 
spent, and he was asking his mother for lunch 
money each day as he left for school. His parents 
decided it was time to talk to him about the way he 
was spending his money. 

One evening before Peter’s second payday Edith 
and George Johnson had a private discussion with 
him. 

“When you first took your job, Peter,” said his 
father, “we thought it would be good for you. You 
need to learn how to make your own decisions just 
as Claire did about going to Saskatchewan. But we 
don’t think you’re managing your money very 
well.” 

His mother went on. “You’re just wasting what 
you earn, Peter, and you don’t have enough to last 
the month.” 

Peter said that he thought the money was his to 
spend as he liked. He said he still had things in 
mind he wanted to buy with the money he earned. 

“Well,” said his father, “we think you should at 
least buy your own lunches. So from now on, no 
more lunch money from us.” 

Peter protested, but his father was firm. “No 
lunch money,” he said. “And if you don’t like it, 
go hungry. You’ll have to pay for some other things 
too, but we haven't decided yet what they will be.” 
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Mrs Johnson decided to discuss Peter's 
job and the money he earns with the 
school counselor 
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“It’s not worth having a job,” said Peter, “if I 
can’t spend the money the way I want.” 

“That’s up to you,” said his father. “But if you’re 
earning money, you're not going to waste it on 
trash the way you've been doing.” 

After Peter went up to his room, Edith was silent 
for a while. “George,” she finally said, “I don’t 
think this is going to be the solution. Peter doesn’t 
really know how to plan ahead. I’ve got to go to the 
school for a parent-teacher conference next week. 
I think I'll talk to one of the counselors about it.” 

The next week Peter’s mother went to see Mr. 
Grey the counselor. After she had explained the 
situation, she told Mr. Grey that she and her hus- 
band had several ideas about how Peter should 
spend his money. 

“We thought of making him save half of his 
earnings or pay board out of them. But before we 
make a final decision, I’d like to have your 
opinion.” 

“IT am not an expert in such matters, Mrs. John- 
son,” said Mr. Grey, “but I can tell you what a 
number of parents do. Not many ask their children 
to pay board. But it’s very common for parents to 
expect their children to pay for some expenses. It’s 
a good way to teach them how to handle money.” 

“How can I explain this to Peter?” asked Mrs. 
Johnson. “He doesn’t really know how to plan 
ahead.” 

“Well, you can’t expect him to do it without 
some help. I suggest you work out a list of things 
it would be reasonable for Peter to buy with his 
own money, such as lunches, entertainment ex- 
penses, and maybe small items of clothing. Talk it 
over with Peter to make sure he understands and 
agrees. Then show him how to estimate his ex- 
penses for one month. Have him subtract it from 
the amount of money he makes, and this will show 
him how much, if any, he will have left over. In this 
way he will learn to think it over before he spends 
any money.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mrs. Johnson. “I'll 
tell my husband what you have said, and I’m sure 
we can work something out.” 





Why do you think Mr. Johnson decided 
to share his work problems with his 
family? 


Mr. Johnson’s Problem 


For several weeks George Johnson hadn’t been his 
usual good-humored self. At the dinner table he 
spoke very little and snapped at the children if they 
laughed or talked too loudly. One evening before 
supper when he had sent the children to their 
rooms for quarrelling, Edith spoke up. “George, 
what is the matter with you? It isn’t like you to be 
so irritable. Is something wrong at work?” 

He admitted that the project he was working on 
had developed a problem that bothered him. 

“Well, why don’t you talk about it,” she said. 
“Then at least the children and I will know how 
you feel.” 

After dinner, Mr. Johnson said to Claire and 
Peter, “Come and sit down. A situation has devel- 
oped at work that I want to tell you about. It’s trou- 
bling me and I want to know what you think. 

“Recently I have started work on an urban re- 
newal project in downtown Toronto.” 

“What's urban renewal?” asked Peter. 

“Well, the words mean city renewal or making 
new. In the old part of Toronto where the city be- 
gan as a small town, there are many large factories, 
stores, and apartment houses. In among them are 
old houses and small stores from the time when 
that part of the city still had many families living 
in it. The city government has decided these old 
buildings are not safe for the people who live in 
them. They think this space would be better used 
for new stores and apartment buildings. It’s my 
job to see that the old buildings are bought up and 
vacated so the wreckers can move in.” 

“Well, what’s the problem, Dad?” asked Claire. 

“I’m coming to it,” said Mr. Johnson. “Some of 
the people don’t want to move out of their homes.” 

“Do they have to move?” asked Peter. 

“Yes, they do. Many of the homes have become 
dirty and run down. There are no parks for chil- 
dren to play in, and some of the buildings are fire 
hazards. We will be putting in a new block of 
apartments. Many more people will be able to live 
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The old houses above right have been 
bought by the city. They will be torn 
down and apartments and stores like the 
ones above will be built on the land. 
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there, close to where they work, and there will be 
lawns, play grounds, and parking lots. It’s simply 
common sense to make the best possible use of this 
valuable land close to the center of the city. 

“You see, the city government has a responsi- 
bility to the rest of the citizens. The danger of fire 
is serious, and the city can decide what areas in the 
city will be used for housing, what areas for factor- 
ies, and what areas for stores and office buildings.” 

“The people are paid for their homes and stores, 
aren't they, George?” Mrs. Johnson asked. 

“Yes, they’re paid, but some of them don’t think 
they have been paid enough. And they feel they 
should be able to live where they want.” 

“Who decides how much they get paid?” asked 
Peter. 

“The city looks at the land and buildings and 
decides what price the people will be paid.” 

“That doesn’t sound fair to me,” said Claire. “If 
a family likes their house, they just might not want 
to move no matter what they were paid.” 

“That’s what my problem is all about,” said Mr. 
Johnson. “There is a family that has owned and 
operated a small store for many years right in the 
middle of where new buildings are to be. They live 
on the second floor over the store. They didn’t 
want to sell. But they have been taken to court and 
forced to sell under a law that gives the City Coun- 
cil the power to take over the property for urban 
renewal. We found a lovely new apartment for 


In downtown Toronto, new buildings that 
hold many offices create the need for 
parking space. Many old buildings are 
being torn down to make way for parking 
garages. 





them close to where they are now. And we are pay- 
ing them more than the property is worth. We are 
even paying their moving expenses. But the family 
won't leave. I received this letter today.” 


Mr. Johnson: 


This is to let you know that when your bulldozers move 
in tomorrow, my family and | will be inside our store. 

We have lived here for 25 years and will not be forced 
out by you. The money we have received is not enough for 
us to buy a home and set up business elsewhere. And in 
any case, this is our home, the place where we have lived 
for years and where our children have grown up. Until we 
receive more money we will not move, even if you push 
the building down around our ears. A man’s home is his 
castle. We intend to defend ours. 


Yours truly, 


Joke N° kaok. 


John McLeod 


“Well, I think they’re right,” said Claire. “And I 
don’t think it’s fair for the city to treat them that 
way.” 

“What will happen?” asked Mrs. Johnson. 

“Our company is in a bad position and I’m right 
in the middle,” said Mr. Johnson. “All the other 
buildings have been removed, and only the store is 
left. We have waited as long as possible, and tomor- 
row the bulldozers are coming to tear it down. If 
our firm waits any longer, the new buildings cannot 
be finished in time and our company will lose thou- 
sands of dollars.” 

“What can you do?” asked Peter. 

“T really don’t know,” Mr. Johnson replied. “I 
can talk to the McLeods, try to make them see our 
position. I feel sorry for them. I think I’d feel the 
same way they do. Their store is in quite good con- 
dition, and they have worked hard to build up a 
good business.” 

“But it’s not really theirs anymore, is it?” said 
Mrs. Johnson. 

“That's right. The store was bought by the city.” 
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Why do you think Mr. McLeod finally 
decided to leave his home and business? 
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“But they said in the letter that they weren't paid 
enough to buy another store,” said Claire. “It’s not 
fair to them, if they have to give up something they 
worked hard for, just so the city can have a new 
building.” 

“It’s very difficult to estimate the value of a busi- 
ness apart from the property itself. They must go, 
of course. The project has to be completed. I only 
hope they don’t make it too difficult. If we have to, 
we could call in the police. But I hope it doesn’t 
come to that.” 

“Well, I sure wouldn’t like to have your job, 
Dad,” said Peter. “I think you’re on the wrong 
side.” 

A small crowd gathered around the McLeods’ 
store at 8:30 the next morning. Two bulldozers 
were drawn up in front of the building. Mr. John- 
son was there with the president of his company 
and two members of the city council. A block away 
on the opposite side of the street were two carloads 
of Royal Canadian Mounted Police who were try- 
ing hard not to be noticed. There were about 20 
other people standing around including previous 
residents of the area, several newspaper reporters, 
and some curious passersby. 


Mr. Johnson and the construction foreman went 
to the front door of the store and knocked. 

“Who is it?” came a voice from inside. 

“George Johnson,” was the reply. “Can I talk to 
you?” 

“What about?” 

“T think you know,” said Mr. Johnson. “May 
we come in?” 

The door opened about a foot. “Yes?” said Mr. 
McLeod. 

“T think you have made your point, Mr. Mc- 
Leod,” said George Johnson. “The press and mem- 
bers of the council are here. We have a cab here to 
take you to your apartment, and a truck for your 
furniture. Are you willing to leave?” 

“What if we don’t?” asked Mr. McLeod. 

“We have a court order,” said Mr. Johnson. “And 
the police are here to enforce it if necessary. But we 
hope you will go voluntarily.” 

Mr. McLeod said nothing for a moment, then 
he closed the door and spoke to his wife. The door 
reopened. 

“Where is the cab?” he said. 

That evening when Mr. Johnson reached home, 
Peter, Claire, and his wife were all waiting for him. 

“What happened?” asked Claire. 

They all knew from his relaxed manner that it 
had been worked out in some way, but they still 
wanted to hear the details. 

Mr. Johnson told them exactly what had hap- 
pened. As he came to the end he told how Mr. 
McLeod and his wife got into the cab after the 
driver put their four suitcases into the trunk. 

“After that the moving van pulled up to the door. 
I told the driver to move out the furnishings, and as 
I drove away the crowd started to leave, too.” 

Everyone was silent for a while as the family sat 
down to supper. “There were many sides to this 
problem,” said Mr. Johnson. “The City Council 
had their reasons; my company had a job to do; 
and Mr. McLeod had his point of view. It was my 
job, but it was very difficult to tell Mr. McLeod that 
he had to leave.” 
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Raising a Totem Pole 





One weekend in 1971, people came from Seattle, 
from Victoria, from Vancouver, and from all along 
the British Columbia coast to the village of Alert 
Bay on Cormorant Island. There were so many 
people that they almost doubled the population of 
the little village. 

Most of the chiefs of the Kwakiutl people were 
there as well as Indians from other tribes. There 
were many people of European ancestry too. They 
had come for the raising of a totem pole in honor 
of Mungo Martin, great carver of the Kwakiutl 
tribe. The guests had known Mungo Martin in his 
lifetime. They had been invited by the families of 
Mungo Martin’s daughter Helen Hunt and his 
friend Doug Cranmer. 

Just before noon people began to gather at the 
Indian cemetery in the village. There were a num- 
ber of totem poles there, memorials to Indians who 
had died years before. 

Lying on the ground in the middle of the ceme- 
tery was a new totem pole 32 feet long. The bottom 
of the pole lay beside a hole in the ground, and at- 
tached to the top were a number of ropes to be used 
in raising the pole. Mungo Martin’s son-in-law 
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This celebration at Alert Bay honored 
Mungo Martin 10 years after his death. 
During his lifetime he was awarded many 
medals by the Canadian government for 
his contributions as a Kwakiutl artist and 
carver 
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Henry Hunt and Henry’s son Tony had carved the 
pole from a cedar tree. They had also painted the 
pole. At the top of the pole they had carved Kolus, 
a bird which legend said was the founder of Mungo 
Martin’s family. The next figure on the pole was 
Tseakami, a being who was supposed to have 
changed from a cedar tree into a man. Then they 
had carved Gwawina the raven. The raven stood on 
the head of Tsonoqua, a giant cannibal woman who 
held a copper shield. 

Chief James Sewid spoke to a crowd of nearly 
1,000 people. He praised Mungo Martin as a great 
carver, painter, and leader of his people, and dedi- 
cated the pole to him. When he stopped speaking, 
several men moved blocks under one end of the 
pole. Other men pulled on the ropes. They moved 
the top of the pole up several feet from the ground, 
then they stopped. Another man spoke of the work 
Mungo Martin had done for the provincial museum 
of British Columbia. For the ten years before his 
death, Mungo Martin had carved new totem poles 
to replace the old ones that had decayed. He had 
taught his son-in-law the Indian art of carving to- 
tem poles. 

When the speaker finished, the men raised the 
pole a little higher. Speeches were made about each 


Tony Hunt, Mungo Martin's son-in-law, 
worked on the totem pole in the work- 
shop at Thunderbird Park in Victoria. Do 
you think he does this work throughout 
the year? Why? 





figure on the totem pole. After about 45 minutes 
the pole stood upright. 

As the pole was raised, Mrs. Hunt waiked 
through the crowd with her hands full of two-dollar 
bills. She paid everyone who helped, those who 
moved the wooden blocks, those who pulled on 
ropes, and those who gave speeches. 

Then the crowd moved to the community hall. 
The Hunt and Cranmer families had invited every- 
one to be their guests for lunch. 


The Potlatch 


That evening the crowd began to gather again at 
the community long house for a potlatch. A pot- 
latch is a special ceremony where people are invited 
to celebrate events such as the raising of a totem 
pole or a wedding. They might also be invited to 
celebrate the taking of a new name, which is an 
important event for the Kwakiutl people. At a pot- 
latch the host gives his guests presents. He shows 
how wealthy he is by giving away money and other 
property. The potlatch this evening was in honor of 
Mungo Martin, and the gifts that would be dis- 
tributed were a tribute to his greatness. 

The crowd grew larger as the starting time drew 
near. Extra seats were brought in and placed around 
the sides of the building and across one end. At the 
other end a group of drummers sat around a hollow 
log. An open fire was burning near the center be- 
side a clear area to be used for dancing. Above it, a 
big hole in the roof allowed smoke to escape. 

About eight o’clock a man walked up to the fire 
carrying what looked like a can of gasoline. In the 
can was oil made from eulachon fish. This oil was 
highly valued by the Indians. He emptied the can 
onto the fire and as the flames flared up he left. This 
act showed he was wealthy, because no poor man 
could afford to light a fire with valuable eulachon 
oil. 

The drummers beat on the big hollow log in 
unison, using heavy drumming sticks two or three 
feet long. Groups of people danced in turn to the 
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Helen Hunt, right. with other Kwakiutl 
women performed a Hunt family dance at 
the potlatch. The women were dressed 
in button blankets and dance aprons 
displaying family crests. 
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rhythm of the drums. The drummers sang songs 
about the creatures of the totem poles and heroic 
deeds of the past. The dancers wore face masks 
and brightly colored costumes. The dances con- 
tinued for hours. Through it all, the log fire burned 
in the middle of the huge room casting flickering 
shadows on the walls. Some children and young 
people joined in the dancing. 

When the dancing finished, the gift-giving be- 
gan. Members of the Hunt and Cramner families 
brought out large tables and stacked gifts of all 
kinds on them-—rolls of coins, silver dollars, bowls 
of money, brightly decorated blankets, plates, and 
clothing. They gave money and blankets to the 
drummers and the dancers. Then, for over an hour, 
they gave money, plates, food, and clothing to the 
guests. After that people began to leave. The pot- 
latch was over. It had been a great success. 


Alert Bay 


The Kwakiutl are a group of Indians who speak 
the same language. They are one of the groups of 
Indians living in British Columbia. Like the other 
Indian groups, the Kwakuitl live in their own ter- 
ritory in small village settlements. Each village 
group is called a band and has its own name. The 
band at Alert Bay is called Nimkish. It has about 
800 people and is one of the largest Kwakuitl 
bands. 

When the government of Canada took control of 
British Columbia, it did not move the Indians from 
their territory. Instead, their villages were marked 
off as Indian reservations. These reservations have 
been maintained even as cities have grown up 
around them. 

Alert Bay is divided into two parts. About one 
half the land is Indian reservation, the other half is 
town land. Only Indians can live on the reservation: 
The people of Canada who are not Indians live in 
the town. Each part has its own government, but 
the people share the facilities of both parts. The 
people in the town use water piped from a well on 


An aerial view of Cormorant Island shows 
the size of Alert Bay today. Water taxis 
and ferries provide the main means of 
transportation from the island. 
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Indian land. The Indians on the reservation use the 
hospital, school, and stores located in the town. 

Cormorant Island is one of hundreds of small 
islands along the coast of British Columbia. Al- 
though most of the islands are deserted, Alert Bay 
is a thriving community of about 1,600 people. A 
two-mile long paved road runs along the waterfront 
from one end of the island to the other. The center 
of activity for the community is along this water- 
front road. The shops, the hospital, the police sta- 
tion, and two small hotels all face the road as well 
as many of the older houses on the island. 
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There are only four miles of roads on the island, 
but nearly 200 cars and trucks. A government ferry 
travels between Kelsey Bay and Port Hardy each 
day. People who want to travel faster than the ferry 
or who want to go to places the ferry does not go, 
can use water taxis. Water taxis are motor boats 
that operate around the islands in much the same 
way as taxi cabs do in a city. There are also small 
planes operated by Alert Bay Airlines. 

Many of the people who live on the island work 
in the shops, the hospitals, and the schools, serving 
the rest of the community. But the two most impor- 
tant industries for the island people are fishing 
and logging. 

Fishermen in modern fishing boats use huge nets 
to catch large quantities of fish. Most of the fish is 
sold to canneries which process and sell it in Can- 
ada and in many other countries. The people from 
Alert Bay are not the only ones who fish in the area. 
Fleets of boats from Japan, Russia, and the United 
States also fish in the seas off the coast of British 
Columbia. 

Alert Bay is one of the few places in the world 
where large schools of salmon come each year to 
swim up the rivers and streams to breed. There are 
also many fishermen, and their methods of catching 
fish are very effective. People are now worried that 
too many salmon may be caught. They are afraid 
that the salmon might become scarce and begin to 
die out. If that happened, many fishermen would 
lose their jobs and an important source of food 
would be lost. Because of this danger there are laws 
telling fishermen where and when they may catch 
fish. These laws are enforced by government in- 
spectors. 

Many men from Alert Bay work in logging 
camps on the islands or the mainland. The men 
travel from 50 to 100 miles to the camps and stay 
for weeks at a time. They cut down tall cedar, 
spruce, and fir trees. After cutting off the branches, 
they take the logs to lumber mills by water, truck, 
or railroad. Logs taken to the mill by water are 
floated and pushed into a raft shape by tug boats. 





A small, powerful tugboat pulls a log 
boom to the saw mill at Alert Bay. 


The Kwakiutl village at Alert Bay in the 
late 1800's was a single row of big- 
houses facing the water. 








Then the logs around the outside edge are chained 
together. The whole log boom is then pulled by tug 
boat to the mill. 

Some men work in both industries. In the sum- 
mer they work as crew members on fishing boats 
and in winter they go to the logging camps. 

Many of the Indian people are skilled wood carv- 
ers, weavers, or makers of beaded articles. They 
sell much of what they produce to tourists or to 
people who sell Indian artifacts in Victoria and 
Vancouver. 


The Old Village 


In 1870 two white settlers established a small fac- 
tory at Alert Bay to salt and cure salmon. They per- 
suaded the Nimkish band of Indians to leave their 
village at the mouth of the Nimkish River and come 
to Alert Bay to help with the work. During the next 
few years, a mission, a sawmill, and a school were 
established and the community gradually ex- 
panded. 

The village that the band built when they came 
to Alert Bay was quite different from the present 
town. It consisted of a single row of big-houses 
made from cedar trees. They faced the sea just 
above the beach. Along the front of the row of 
houses was a level terrace supported by heavy logs. 
There were steps leading down from the terrace to 
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At each end of a big-house were two 
upright posts with a heavy beam on top 
to make an arch. Huge logs, three feet 
thick, rested on top of the arches and ran 
from the front to the back of the build- 


ing. Inside the big-house a wide bench 
was built along the walls. Families lived 
InN partitioned areas, and the cedar planks 


on the roof were pushed aside to allow - 


smoke from family fires to escape. The 
partitions were taken down for pot- 
latches. 
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the beach. Much of the work of the villagers was 
done on both the terrace and on roofed platforms 
built on poles out over the beach. The people 
carved wood, made canoes, and wove the bark from 
cedar trees into cloth, baskets, and hats. Many pot- 
latches were held here and the Indians would pile 
huge quantities of blankets, carvings, and food in 
front of the houses, ready to be given away. 

The original village of the Nimkish band at the 
mouth of the Nimkish River was similar to the vil- 
lage at Alert Bay but larger. When an early ex- 
plorer, Captain George Vancouver, visited it in 
1792 he counted 34 big-houses in several rows 
along the waterfront. 

Four or five related families lived in each big- 
house under the leadership of one chief. A house 
was from 40 to 80 feet long and about 40 feet wide. 
The main posts, beams, and the front of the build- 
ing were carefully carved and painted. The only 
entrance at the front was painted to represent the 
mouth of a huge bird, beast, fish, or human. 

Like other Indian groups in North America, the 
Nimkish band lived by hunting and fishing. The 
big-houses at the mouth of the river were their 
permanent homes. Most of the food-gathering was 
done away from the village, but they always re- 
turned to the big-houses. If they were to be away 
on a hunting trip for several days or weeks, the 
hunters took their families along to help dry or 
preserve the food they caught before it spoiled. 

Occasionally, the whole band would move to a 
temporary camp to hunt and fish. The final decision 
about such a move was made by the most impor- 
tant chief in the village. When the decision was 
made each family would pack its blankets, mats, 
and other possessions into canoes. Sometimes 
planks were placed across several canoes to form a 
platform on which household goods could be piled. 
Then the canoes would set out for the camp site. 

Each summer, schools of salmon came to the 
mouth of the Nimkish River on their way to their 
breeding grounds upstream. Fishermen from the 
band caught them with spears that had stone tips 


In early days, the Indians used stone- 
tipped harpoons and traps to catch fish. 
These wooden traps were designed to 
catch the fish as they swam upstream 
How do you think the stone tip is joined 
to the wooden part of the harpoon? 





and with nets that were made from the inner bark 
of the cedar tree. They also caught the salmon in 
traps made from wood or stone. The rest of the 
year they fished from canoes for salmon, halibut, 
and cod using wooden hooks and fishing lines 
made of seaweed or bark. 

The Indians also hunted sea animals such as 
porpoises, seals, sea lions, and sea otters. They 
killed them with harpoons, clubs, or bows and 
arrows. 

The Indians hunted many land animals and 
birds. They were used for food and other things as 
well. The horns of the mountain goat were carved 
to make beautiful ornamental spoons, and their 
wool was used for blankets. Mink, otter, beaver, 
ermine, and squirrels were hunted for their furs. 
Eagles, owls, ravens, and woodpeckers were valued 
for their decorative feathers. 

Kwakiutl men did most of the hunting. The 
women gathered shell fish, sea urchins, and sea- 
weed. They dug roots and gathered berries. Plant 
food and berries were eaten fresh, but they were 
also stored for the winter. The women’s biggest job 
was to gather enough food to last through the 
winter—for their families and for frequent pot- 
latches. Women and children gathered straw- 
berries, blueberries, and gooseberries in baskets 
and carried them back to their villages. They made 
thick jam and spread it out in the sun to dry so that 
it could be stored. They dried roots and bulbs in 
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Canoes were very important to the 
Kwakiutl. They took a long time to make 
and were carefully painted. This Kwakiutl 
woman has rolls of bark on her back and 
carries a tool for stripping bark. 
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the sun or over fires. Then they hung them from 
beams in the houses or stored them in pits dug in 
the floor. 

The Indians used the bark from the cedar tree 
for many things. Men stripped the hard outer bark 
from the trees in large pieces. The women took the 
softer inner bark off in layers and dried it in the 
sun. Then they cut it into narrow strips and 
chopped and beat it until it was soft and pliable. 
They used it to weave mats, baskets, fishing lines, 
and ropes. The softest inner layers were made into 
blankets, wallets, and clothing. Wood from the ce- 
dar tree was used to build houses, totem poles, cer- 
emonial masks, and canoes. 

Canoes were very important to the band, and 
they built several different kinds. War canoes were 
the longest and fastest. Smaller and slower ones 
were built to carry supplies for hunting. It was a 
long and difficult job to make a canoe. After many 
rituals and prayers, the Kwakiutl would chop down 
a suitable tree using stone chisels and fire. They 
burned and chipped away at the log with stone 
tools to hollow it out in the shape of a canoe. To 
widen the sides of the canoe they partly filled it 
with water. Then they dropped hot stones in the 
water to boil it. They covered the canoe with mats 
to keep in the steam and soften the wood. After a 
while they forced pieces of wood in sideways. 

When the canoe had dried to the shape they 
wanted, they hardened the outside by charring it 
with fire or by painting it with a mixture of oil and 
ground charcoal. The finished canoes had to be 
looked after very carefully. When they were not in 
use, they were covered with mats or branches so 
they would not dry out and split in the sun. 


The Importance of Wealth 


The aim of a Kwakiutl man was to acquire status 
and wealth. He acquired property so that he could 
give it away. The more property he gave away, the 
more was given to him in return, and in this way he 
became important and wealthy. A rich man might 





An Indian chief in the early 1900's 
proudly displays his copper shield. 





have several canoes, hundreds of blankets, cere- 
monial masks and robes, and even a number of 
slaves. But he would exchange all his property for 
a copper, the most valuable piece of property a 
rich man could own. 

A copper was a highly decorated shield made of 
copper. Each copper was given a special name and 
was well known in all the bands. Its value increased 
every time it was sold. Buying a copper showed that 
one was a very rich and powerful man, able to 
spend vast amounts of property. An inexpensive 
copper might be worth a mere 500 blankets, an 
expensive one more than 10,000 blankets. One time 
a copper named “to clean everything out of the 
house” was sold for 14,500 blankets—worth over 
$7,000. 

The Kwakiutl were not an Indian nation; there 
was no leadership, no government in the modern 
sense. They were merely a group of bands with 
similar customs and language. Each band lived and 
hunted within its own area, rarely leaving it except 
to go to a potlatch or to raid another village. In 1850 
there were 36 of these village bands, but since then 
many small bands have joined together and in 1963 
there were 17. 

Some bands, richer and more directly descended 
from great ancestors, were considered more impor- 
tant than others. The most important band was the 
Kwakiutl, so this became the name of the whole 
group. Other important bands were the Mamalele- 
kala and the Nimkish. 

Within each band there were a number of sub- 
groups called numima, and each numima had a set 
place in the band. Within each numima were a 
number of positions passed on from parent to child. 
Each position carried a special name. The holder of 
a position had the right to sing certain songs, to 
wear special ceremonial masks, and to perform his 
own dances. These names and positions had to be 
claimed publicly at a potlatch. They could come 
from either the mother’s or the father’s side of the 
family. As a result it was not uncommon for a per- 
son to hold several positions and names. 
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At the Mungo Martin potlatch a dancer 
wore a mask representing the hoh hok, a 
supernatural bird of the sky world. The 
hoh hok, according to legend, could 
suck out men’s brains. 
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Competition Among the Families 


Those with high positions in high ranking numima 
received better gifts at potlatches and sat ahead of 
those with lower positions at feasts. When the first 
child was born into a family he would be given 
some of the family names and positions. When the 
second child was born, he would be given other 
family names. The other children were given what 
was left. The heads of families held the most impor- 
tant names and positions. These were the chiefs. 
Older children who held important names and 
positions were considered noble. Younger sons and 
their wives and children were commoners. People 
captured in battle and not ransomed by their rela- 
tives were considered slaves. Slaves were owned 
by their captors and had very few rights. 

Competition for wealth and status began soon 
after a baby was born. After four days a small cere- 
mony was held during which speeches were made, 
dances performed, and the child’s first name given. 
At this time his parents and the elders of his family 
gave blankets on his behalf to the visitors. Within 
a year the visitors were expected to return twice 
the amount of blankets they were given. Chiefs 
who received blankets at this time usually returned 
three times the amount they had received. This 
showed that they were so rich they could give extra 
amounts without caring. 

A year or two later the child was given a new 
name at a potlatch given by his father or another 
elder of his family. To claim this new and more im- 
portant name, he had to give away larger amounts 
of property—including blankets, mats, baskets, 
carved boxes, and shells. All this was returned also. 
As the child grew up he received more important 
names. As he gave away property and was repaid, 
he was required to pay for what he was given. But 
because each time he was paid double, gradually 
he was able to acquire his own property. 

Marriage was a very important step in a young 
man’s search for wealth. The parents of the young 
man and woman made the arrangements and they 





The wharf at Alert Bay in the early 1900's 
is loaded with goods for a potlatch. 


looked after important marriage considerations 
such as wealth and social position. 

When the marriage took place large amounts of 
property were given to the wife’s parents. Then the 
parents gave the young people the right to use spe- 
cial positions and names for their children. The 
more the man’s family gave as a bride price the 
more glory and status they could claim. The amount 
had to be returned with interest by the family of 
the bride. Usually the return potlatch was given 
when the first child was born. The return of prop- 
erty with interest meant the first of the bride gifts 
had been paid, and the husband then gave more 
gifts to her family to keep her. These gifts, too, 
were returned with interest. 

At almost any one time a man could owe prop- 
erty to his son-in-law, children who were just be- 
ginning their careers, or to people who had helped 
him or done him favors at some time. When he 
gave a potlatch he repaid his debts with interest and 
those he paid owed property to him. If he was very 
rich, he could give property away or destroy it with- 
out seeming to care. Sometimes a powerful chief 
would burn canoes, kill slaves, or destroy coppers, 
just to prove that he could afford it. The whole idea 
was to prove that he was richer and better than his 
rivals. A chief could defeat a rival by giving him 
more property than he could return with interest, 
or by destroying more property than his rival could. 

Most of the rivalry and competition took place 
between the chiefs. If a chief outgave and defeated 
a rival, his personal status as well as that of his 
family increased. Consequently a chief’s family 
helped him give gifts when he held a potlatch. 


The Bigger and Better Man 


The following description of a potlatch was given 
by a Kwakiutl chief named Dan Cranmer. At the 
time of this potlatch, the Canadian government had 
made potlatches illegal. The ceremony had to be 
held on a remote island away from the supervision 
of the Indian agent at Alert Bay. The property was 
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brought to Village Island at night. 
Dan Cranmer in an interview in 1951 described 
the potlatch as follows: 


People came from all over, from Lekwiltok to Smith’s In- 
let. The invitation was given to all the chiefs of all the 
tribes. Three to four hundred men, women and children 
turned up. 

The first thing that was done, was that all the things | 
gave were transferred over to me from my wife’s side. 

The chiefs of her tribe made speeches. Those who made 
the speeches, my wife and her relatives and | were in but- 
ton blankets. 

The second day a xwexwe dance with the shells was 
given to me by the chief of Cape Mudge. | gave him a gas 
boat and $50 cash. Altogether that was worth $500. | paid 
him back double. He also gave me some names. 

The same day | gave Hudson’s Bay blankets, and | started 
giving out the property. 

First the canoes. Two pool tables were given to two 
chiefs. It hurt them. They said it was the same as breaking 
a copper. The pool tables were worth $350 a piece. 

The bracelets, gas lights, violins, guitars were given to 
the more important people. Then 24 canoes, some of them 
big ones, and four gas boats. 

| have a whole pile to my own people. Return for favors. 
Dresses to the women, bracelets and shawls. Sweaters and 
shirts to the young people. To all those who had helped. 

Then | gave button blankets, shawls and common 
blankets. There were 400 of the real old Hudson’s Bay 
blankets. | gave these away with the xwexwe dances. 

| also gave lots of small change with the Hudson’s Bay 
blankets. | threw it away for the kids to get. 

There were also basins, maybe a thousand of them, 
glasses, washtubs, teapots and cups given to the women 
in order of their positions. 

The third day | don’t remember what happened. 

The fourth day | gave furniture: boxes, trunks, sewing 
machines, gramophones, bedsteads and bureaus. 

The fifth day | gave away cash. 

The sixth day | gave away about 1,000 sacks of flour 
worth $3 a sack. | also gave sugar. 

Everyone admits that that was the biggest yet. |am proud 
to say our people (Nimkish) are ahead, although we are 
the third Kwakiutl. 

So | am a big man in those days. 

All the chiefs say now in gathering, “You are a great 

mountain.” 


A Kwakiutl wedding party prepares to 
beach their canoes. 





Fast Runner and Throw Away 


A chief who was caught up in competition with a 
richer and more important chief might ruin himself 
by trying to destroy or give away an equal amount. 

The story of Fast Runner and Throw Away, two 
rival chiefs, illustrates what could happen. Throw 
Away accidentally insulted his friend Fast Runner 
by serving him food in a canoe that had not been 
properly cleaned. Fast Runner refused to eat. 

Throw Away said to him scornfully, “You speak 
as if you were a person of very great wealth.” 

“Indeed I am,” Fast Runner replied. 

Fast Runner sent some of his men to bring a cop- 
per called “Sea Monster,” which he owned. The 
copper was worth several thousand blankets. Fast 
Runner pushed the copper into Throw Away’s fire. 
Throw Away sent for his copper called “look at 
askance” and put it into the fire. Fast Runner sent 
for another copper called “Crane,” which he also 
put into the fire. Throw Away didn’t have another 
copper, so he had to admit defeat. 

This was only the first round, however. The next 
day Fast Runner invited Throw Away to a feast. 
Throw Away went but refused to eat in the same 
way Fast Runner had done the day before. Then 
Throw Away sent for a copper which he had bor- 
rowed. He put this on Fast Runner’s fire. Fast Run- 
ner had no more coppers, but he sent for four of 
his father-in-law’s canoes which he heaped on the 
fire. The fire flared up until the flames almost 
reached the roof of the big-house. The heat burned 
Throw Away’s legs, but he didn’t move until the 
flames died down. 

Later Throw Away planned an elaborate cere- 
mony to intitiate his son and daughter into secret 
societies, but Fast Runner outdid him again. Throw 
Away went away and never returned. 


Religious Beings and Beliefs 


Religious beliefs played a large part in the lives of 
the Kwakiutl people. They believed that super- 
natural beings lived in the sky, under the sea, and 
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The thunderbird, chief of the superna- 
tural birds that lived in the sky world, is 
often used to decorate Indian bead work. 
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on the land. Many myths and legends told of con- 
tacts between these beings and humans. Among the 
most famous supernatural being was the Raven. 
He invented rivers and fresh water; he brought fire 
and salmon to the world. Another was the Thun- 
derbird who was chief of the supernatural birds of 
the world in the sky. Thunderbird was so large that 
the flapping of his wings caused storms and thun- 
der and lightning. Other beings included Killer 
Whale, Grizzly Bear, Halibut, and Tsonoqua. The 
Tsonoqua were giant, shaggy people who lived in 
the depths of the forest. When women gathered 
berries in the woods, they spoke to the Tsonoqua, 
asking them not to hurt them. 

The salmon swam upstream every summer to 
breed and then died in the struggle. Because the 
salmon didn’t come back downstream, the Kwa- 
kiutl believed they were immortal. They thought 
they lived as salmon people under the sea and 
transformed themselves into fish to swim upstream 
for the good of their people. When the first salmon 
of the season was caught, it was honored as a 
visiting chief. After it was cooked and eaten, its 
bones were returned to the water. 

When a man died, the Kwakiutl believed he went 
to the spirit world. His body was immediately put 
into a box. Then he was washed, his hair combed, 
and his face and hands painted red. The box was 
covered with blankets taken from the village and 
tied up in a tree. A fire was lit nearby and his per- 
sonal property was burned so the dead man would 
have it with him in the spirit world. For a very im- 
portant man a canoe might be destroyed and placed 
near his body. The box was left unattended and 
eventually it decayed and fell apart. The bones fell 
to the ground and eventually disappeared under 
falling leaves. The man’s house and canoes were 
inherited by his son or, occasionally, by another 
close relative. The dead man’s name was not men- 
tioned for a year for fear that his spirit might return 
and cause the death of others. After two or three 
years his name and positions were given to mem- 
bers of his family. 





Learning to Be Kwakiutl 





Children had a lot to learn as they grew up to take 
their place in the world. Boys had to learn all the 
skills of hunting and fishing, including making 
weapons, tools, and fishing equipment. Girls had to 
learn to gather food, to cook, and to weave. 

There were no schools. The children learned by 
imitating their parents and relatives. They played 
games of hunting and war. They played at wood 
carving and weaving. The older people watched 
the children’s games and corrected their errors. 
Any child who showed special ability in a craft was 
trained to become expert when he grew up. 

The children had to learn their history, their 
dances and songs, and the importance of becoming 
rich. They simply joined in and imitated what was 
done by the older people at potlatches and special 
ceremonies. 

Parents and relatives taught the children the rules 
of conduct. These were very strict. They were 
taught always to be polite to strangers and to 
understand the order of importance of people in 
the village. 

The first white people to come to the coast of 
British Columbia in the early nineteenth century 
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This is a view of the present settlement 
at Alert Bay. 


were traders looking for furs. The iron, clothing, 
blankets, and weapons they exchanged for furs 
made the Indians wealthy, and potlatches became 
bigger and more elaborate. The white traders also 
brought new diseases to which the Indians had no 
resistance. By 1929 there were only 1,850 Kwakiutl 
people left, less than one-fifth of their original 
numbers. There are now about 5,000 Kwakiutl and 
their number is increasing. There are about 40,000 
Indians in the whole province, two- and one-half 
per cent of the total population. 

The introduction of weapons made fighting 
between groups of Indians much more deadly. 
Murders and massacres were common and some 
small bands were wiped out. Wars and feuds were 
eventually stopped through the influence of white 
missionaries, soldiers, traders, and police. There 
was very little fighting between Indians and white 
men. 

As many people died, more names and positions 
were available for each person. Names had to be 
claimed in public at potlatches and the number of 
potlatches increased. The reduction in fighting also 
tended to make potlatches more popular. Many 
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Indians reported, “Once we fought with weapons, 
now we fight with property.” 

Potlatches were banned by a law passed by the 
Canadian government in 1884, but the law was not 
fully enforced until 1921. Seventeen of the people 
at Dan Cranmer’s potlatch were put in prison and 
large amounts of property confiscated. 

The potlatches and ceremonies did not stop 
because of the law, but they did change in form. 
They became much smaller, took less time, and 
generally were held in remote areas away from the 
Indian agents and police. Many people were afraid 
of the police and did not take part. Children grew 
up almost ignorant of the potlatches and cere- 
monies that were once a major part of the lives of 
their people. 

The law banning potlatches was removed in 
1951. By that time, however, many changes had 
taken place. Positions in the numima and inherited 
names were no longer very important and many 
people had come to believe that the old type of 
potlatch was bad. Although a new type of potlatch 
was held openly now, it was not as elaborate or as 
important as it had been. 


Three People of Alert Bay 


James Sewid was born at Alert Bay in 1913. His 
father was killed in a logging accident several 
months before his birth. His mother was poor, but 
his grandfather gave potlatches and claimed for 
James some important names and positions. 

As a child James Sewid moved with his mother to 
several different villages, eventually returning to 
Alert Bay where he went to school. James was eight 
years old when those who attended Dan Cranmer’s 
potlatch were arrested. Ten years later when his 
grandfather introduced him to a secret society, 
James had to be persuaded to participate because 
it was against the law. Throughout his early life, 
James was taught to value the important positions 
and names that were his. But he did not join ac- 
tively in the system of the potlatch that still went 
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Kwakiutl chief James Sewid spoke to the 
guests at the Mungo Martin totem pole- 
raising. Other speakers included 
Kwakiutl chiefs Tommy Hunt (left) from 
Fort Rupert, and William BEN (right) 
from Gilford Island. 
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on. Instead James worked hard as a fisherman and 
saved his money. 

James Sewid went to school for only three years. 
When he was ten, he went to work cooking and 
washing dishes on a fishing boat. Two years later he 
became a full member of a crew, looking after the 
ship’s engine. At 21 he became skipper of a fish- 
ing boat owned by the fish cannery on the island. 
As skipper, he received a share of the catch. At 
the end of each summer season the boat’s earnings 
were divided into eleven shares. The owner of the 
net got one and a half shares, the boat owner two 
and a half, and the skipper two. The rest of the 
crew got one share each. James was a good fisher- 
man and before long he was able to borrow enough 
money to buy a net and a boat. He now owns three 
boats and gets shares from each of them. 

In 1950 Joe Harris the chief of the Nimkish band 
died. In the past, his son would have inherited the 
title of chief. But a new law had been passed saying 
that chiefs could be elected by the people in the 
band. James Sewid was elected chief and worked 
with the help of a small group of councilors who 
were elected at the same time. Although he is not 








The entrance to the big-house on the 
Kwakiutl reservation at Alert Bay is 
painted to represent killer whale, a super- 
natural being in Kwakiutl tradition. 
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chief at Alert Bay now, James has served several 
two-year terms as chief. 

The council and the chief are responsible for 
organizing the affairs of the band. At Alert Bay the 
council has done a lot to make the life of the people 
more comfortable. They have dug wells, cleared 
playing areas, and made roads using money from 
logging operations on the island and from govern- 
ment grants. Recently the council has built houses 
for people living on the reserve. The houses can be 
rented or bought from the council. People who 
want new houses apply to the council and their 
names are placed on a list. When their turn comes, 
they move into a house and begin paying for it. 
Many of the people are poor and payments are ad- 
justed according to what they can afford. 

James has become concerned about preserving 
Kwakiutl customs among the people of Alert Bay. 
Now only a few of the younger people know how 
to speak Kwakwela, the Kwakiutl language. One of 
the projects he organized was the building of the 
big-house on the reserve. The potlatch for Mungo 
Martin was held there. The house was built to pre- 
serve some of the Kwakiutl traditions. 
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John Macko helps young Indian people 
learn the dances and language of the 
Kwakiutl. 
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The Company of Young Canadians 


A group of people from the band recently offered 
their services to help teach something of the Indian 
way of life at the Alert Bay school. Some of them 
taught dances, others taught children to make 
blankets and beading and to carve wooden animals 
and masks. They even taught the Kwakiutl lan- 
guage in special classes. One of the people who 
helped make the arrangements was John Macko, a 
young Kwakiutl Indian, who works for the Com- 
pany of Young Canadians. 

The Company of Young Canadians is a group of 
young people who work in small towns and villages 
across Canada on community projects and activities 
for young people. Besides helping to organize 
activities at the school John has arranged evening 
classes in an old school building on the reservation. 
He has also organized a soccer team. He has even 
acted for a time as a truant officer. 

John is 22 years old. Unlike James Sewid he has 
graduated from high school, but like him he began 
work at an early age. For eight years he has spent 
his summers working on fishing boats. Several 
times he has worked on one of James Sewid’s boats. 








It is at this hospital that Mary Dick helps 
all of the citizens of Alert Bay, Why do 
you think that the older Inidans might be 
willing to trust Mary Dick? 





John wants to become a community recreation 
worker but to do this he will have to go to college 
in Vancouver or Victoria for further training. 


Improving Community Health 


There are other people like John who help in the 
community. Some are welfare aides, who travel 
around to isolated Indian communities talking with 
and helping the people. Mary Dick is a nurse who 
works in the hospital at Alert Bay. Mary is Kwa- 
kiutl and speaks Kwakwela. She is able to speak to 
older Kwakiutl people who come to the hospital for 
treatment. Some of them, particularly those who 
come from remote areas, are suspicious and a little 
afraid of the hospital staff. They appreciate the 
sympathetic help she can give them. 

When Mary was a little girl her mother had tu- 
berculosis and Mary lived with her grandmother. 
When she was six she came to live at the school on 
the reservation at Alert Bay. After grade seven Mary 
moved to a school near Vancouver where she lived 
with a white family. After high school she trained 
as a practical nurse at the Vancouver Vocational In- 
stitute and spent a year working in the Vancouver 
General Hospital. 

Mary wants to take further training in nursing so 
that she can become a public health nurse and work 
in remote Indian villages. She is very concerned 
about some of these Indians who eat only canned 
and packaged foods and do not have a balanced 
diet. The clams, berries, and other foods that Kwa- 
kiutl people have eaten for centuries are very nutri- 
tious, but some Indians do not realize it. Mary 
would like to help them. 

Neither John nor Mary expects to stay at Alert 
Bay for very long. Both hope to leave the village 
for further training. They recognize, however, that 
when they finish their training, there will probably 
not be jobs in the village for their special skills. 
Other people like them have left the village to work 
as lawyers, teachers, or businessmen in other 
places. 
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Family 
in 
Yarramalong 





Visitors at the Farm 








“There’s a letter from Auntie Lois,” cried Dan Ran- 
kin as he ran into the house waving a handful of 
letters. 


“Let’s see,” called his mother as she hurried from 
the kitchen drying her hands on her apron. 

Ron Rankin Dan’s father had just come in from 
the fields where he had been mending fences all 
morning. ““What’s the commotion?” he asked. 

“Tt’s a letter from Lois,” said Beth Rankin as she 
took the envelope from her son and tore it open. An 
anxious frown creased her forehead as she quickly 
skimmed through the letter. 

“Well, she’s going to hospital at last,” she said. 

“Just as well,” said her husband. ““There’s no 
sense in fooling about with a heart problem. Does 
she say when?” 

“In about two weeks. Oh, and she wants Stewart 
and Christa to stay with us for a few weeks. How 
do you like that idea, kids?” 

“Terrific!” said Dan. 

“Will they come to school with us?” said Carol. 

“Yes, theyll have to,” said her mother, as she 
continued reading the letter. 

“Well, kids, it looks as though we’ll have some 
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visitors for the next few weeks,” said Mr. Rankin. 
“Now where are you all going to sleep?” 

“Christa can use the spare bed in Carol’s room,” 
said Mrs. Rankin. “Stewart can sleep in Dan’s room 
on the verandah, I think. There’s not much room 
with all Dan’s junk in there, but we’ll squeeze a bed 
in somewhere.” 

The Rankins’ home was old but comfortable. 
There was a huge kitchen where they ate all their 
meals, a smaller living room, a bathroom, a laun- 
dry, and two bedrooms. Around the outside of the 
house was a wide veranda, and one section of this 
had been enclosed to make a bedroom for Dan. 
There wasn’t much room for extra people but they 
didn’t need it often. 

The Rankins live on a dairy farm in New South 
Wales about three miles from the little township of 
Yarramalong and 77 miles north of Sydney. Only 
200 people live in Yarramalong, and there are only 
a few stores for their immediate needs. For larger 
purchases they travel to Wyong, 12 miles away. 
Anything they cannot get there can be ordered 
from Sydney or Newcastle and sent by train to 
Wyong. 

The farm has 100 acres, about average for dairy 
farms in the area. Mr. Rankin keeps 55 cows, and 
40 of them are giving milk at the moment. Most of 
the land has been cleared of trees and undergrowth, 
but a small section of bush still remains in its origi- 
nal state. 





Not far to the west gently rolling hills merge into 
the rugged slopes of the Blue Mountains. Not high, 
but rugged and steep, these mountains form a bar- 
rier between the narrow coastal plain and the vast 
plains to the west that extend for thousands of 
miles. These plains become drier and drier until 
they are vast deserts where not even sheep or hardy 
beef cattle can survive. 


A Remembered Fire 


As Dan and Carol discussed how they would make 
room for their cousins, Mrs. Rankin thought back 
to the last time the family had visited them. Dan 
had been five. It was just before Christmas and it 
had been very hot. One day as the two families 
finished dinner, news had come over the radio that 
a bush fire had broken out near Central Mangrove 
about 15 miles away. The fire fighters called for 
volunteers and Ron went to help. Three days later 
he came back exhausted. His hair and clothes were 
badly singed, and he had breathed a lot of smoke. 

“Remember the last time they came,” said Beth 
to her husband. 

“Did you have to bring that up?” he replied. “I 
don’t want to go through anything like that again.” 

Ron thought back to the fire. It had been a bad 
one and had burned out many miles of bush, sev- 
eral farms, and one small settlement of five houses. 
The fire had come fast, pushed by a strong north 
wind. Hundreds of men came from all over the area 
to help fight the fire, but it had been a hot dry sum- 
mer and the grass and trees were very dry. 

Ron’s first job had been to help try to save a farm 
house that was in the path of the fire. Ron and sev- 
eral of the men chopped down all the trees that 
were close to the house. They cleared the roof of 
leaves and twigs. They filled the spouting with wa- 
ter from the tank at the back of the house. When 
the wind blew burning leaves and branches onto 
the dry grass around the house, they used wet sacks 
to beat out the flames. Then with a mighty roar the 
fire came racing through the trees. Great waves of 
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smoke and heat engulfed the men. They were cov- 
ered with wet sacks but the sacks dried out in sec- 
onds. “Into the tank,” Ron cried, and he led the 
way as they all climbed into the big water tank. 
They crowded together in the tank until the great 
crackling roar of wind and fire had passed. When 
they came out 20 minutes later, the house was gone. 
They saw only a fire-blackened stone chimney. and 
near it the twisted, blackened, iron that had once 
been the roof. 

Ron’s next job was to drive a bulldozer through 
the timber to widen a fire break. Suddenly the wind 
changed direction, and the fire came racing straight 
for him. This time there was nowhere to hide. As 
the fire hit, he covered himself with wet sacks and 
ran through the burning brush. The heat was un- 
bearable, but he escaped. Others were not so lucky. 
Three men were driving a fire truck along a narrow 
track when the wind turned the flames toward 
them. They tried to turn the truck around, but it 
hit a log and turned over. Three charred bodies 
were found under the truck where they had tried 
to shelter themselves from the flames. 

Ron was sent home after his run through the fire. 
Eventually the wind changed and the fire burned 
itself out. But not before many animals had been 
killed and large areas of forest and farmland de- 


Why do you think bush fires are especially stroyed. 
dangerous in this area? 
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Trace the route Christa and Stewart took 
to Yarramalong. About how many miles 
did they travel? 
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It was three weeks before the visitors arrived. By 
then September holdiays were over, and the chil- 
dren were back in school. Christa and Stewart ar- 
rived by bus on Saturday morning. They had come 
to Wyong from Sydney by train and then caught a 
bus to Yarramalong. Mrs. Rankin picked them up 
in town and drove them to the farm. 


Evening Milking 


That evening as they sat down for supper, Mr. Ran- 
kin asked, “Well, how do you like working for a 
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Why do you think Stewart and Christa 
might like to help with the milking? 
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living? Sorry you came?” 

“No fear,” replied Stewart. “I love it. Especially 
the milking.” 

Ron Rankin laughed. “Good. That'll save me get- 
ting up in the morning. The cows come in about six. 
Just watch out for the big one with the white face. 
She’s a bit vicious with strangers.” 

Stewart gulped and looked nervously at his 
cousin. “I thought they all had white faces,” he said. 

“Come off it, Dad,” said Dan. “He thinks you 
mean it. Don’t take any notice of him, Stewart. 
He gets the cows in the morning, or at least Darby 
does. Dad only opens the gates to let them 
through.” 

Stewart looked relieved and they all laughed. 
Mr. Rankin was pleased at Dan’s reference to the 
dog. He had trained Darby himself, and now he 
was almost good enough to round up and bring in 
the cows on his own. Each morning when they set 
out to bring in the cows, Darby would trot patiently 
at his heels. Then at a sharp command he would 
race through the long, damp grass, barking at the 
slow moving cows until the herd began its long 
walk to the milking sheds. When all was done he 
would sit panting and waiting for a pat on the head 
and a “Good boy, Darby” before curling up to 
snooze in the warmth of the rising sun. 

A burst of laughter brought Mr. Rankin’s atten- 
tion back to the conversation at the table. Christa 
had said she felt sorry for the cows. 

“T think it’s awful,” she said. “They get chased 
in and out by the dog every day, they have to sleep 
out in the rain all the time, and then they have to 
come in and give all their good milk for nothing.” 

“Y’d better not let you talk to them,” said Mr. 
Rankin. “You didn’t say anything to old Bessy to- 
night, did you? She almost had a piece of Darby on 
the way back to the south paddock.” 

Mrs. Rankin was more sympathetic. “Don’t you 
worry, Christa. They’d be scared to death if some- 
one tried to keep them inside. Can you imagine a 
whole herd of cows standing around in the living 
room? We could put a couple in your bedroom, | 





Why do you think Darby is good at herd- 
ing the cows? 


suppose. Don’t worry though, their coats keep them 
dry. And as for the milking, giving up the milk is 
no one-way favor. They need to get rid of it just as 
much as we want to take it.” 

“Tell you what,” said Mr. Rankin. “Why don’t 
you kids bring them in tomorrow. You'll see then 
that they really want to come in for milking.” 

“Oh, could we?” said Christa and Stewart to- 
gether. 

Everyone laughed again. 

“Big deal,” said Dan. 

“T’ve got an idea for you two city kids,” said Mr. 
Rankin. “Would you like to work with Carol and 
Dan while you’re here? Dan gets three dollars a 
week to bring in the cows and help with the milk- 
ing and some other jobs. Carol gets two for helping 
her mum feed the calves and clean the house.” 

“We couldn’t take any money,” said Christa, 
“but we'd love to help anyway.” 

“Don’t be silly,” replied her uncle. “We can’t 
have you working for nothing. Besides, how can I 
make you go out everyday with my own kids if I’m 
not paying you anything?” 

“Mum said to help but she didn’t say anything 
about being paid,” said Christa. 

Mrs. Rankin spoke up. “I hate to stop this busi- 
ness meeting, but there’s a show I want to watch on 
television starting at seven. You four can all start 
to work right now on the dishes.” 

With some jostling and arguing the dishes were 
soon done. As the two visitors followed their cous- 
ins into the living room, Christa said to her brother, 
“You wait till I tell Mum how you helped with 
dishes.” 

“Don’t you dare.” 

Mrs. Rankin joined in, teasing. “But Stewart, 
don’t you always help around the house?” 

Stewart muttered something the others couldn’t 
understand. 

“No, he doesn’t,” said his sister. “Except when 
Mum is very sick, and even then he complains.” 

“Well, you all did a good job tonight,” said Mr. 
Rankin. “Sit down and watch the show.” 
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A Hike in the Bush 


Next morning Mr. Rankin was finishing his break- 
fast when a bleary-eyed Stewart came into the 
kitchen. 

“G'day, Stewart,” he said. 

“Morning,” mumbled his nephew, sitting down 
at the table. He yawned and rubbed his eyes. 

Mr. Rankin pushed his plate away and began to 
butter the toast that his wife placed on the table. 
“T’ll bet you won't stay up talking tonight,” he said. 
“You've missed the best part of the day. It was 
beautiful outside this morning.” 

“Have you been outside already, Uncle Ron?” 
said Christa, coming into the room. 

Mr. Rankin laughed. “Are you kidding” he said. 
“We've already milked the cows. Dan’s taking 
them back to the paddock. In fact, I hear him com- 
ing now.” 

From the outside the children could hear the 
sputtering of a small motor bike gradually coming 
nearer. A few minutes later Dan walked in. 

“Whew,” he said. “It’s going to be a scorcher. 
Must be 85° already.” 

“You're getting soft,” said Mr. Rankin, “It’s too 
early for hot weather yet. What are you kids going 
to do today? I heard you two girls yakking till all 
hours last night?” 

“We want to go on a hike,” said Carol. “We 
thought we’d go round by the old cemetery.” 

“Don’t forget there’s church this week,” said Mr. 
Rankin. They won’t want a mob of noisy kids run- 
ning all over the place. You’d better keep away 
from the church this afternoon. 

“Yl tell you what though. I’ve got to fix fences 
this morning, and then I'll be setting up the sprin- 
klers. If it gets really hot, you might want to get 
under them.” 

“T don’t want to do that,” said Dan. “I promised 
Stewart I’d show him how to ride the motor bike 
this afternoon. We’ll come on the hike, though.” 

After breakfast the four children set off on their 
hike. Yarramalong was a mile and a half away from 








The grey kangaroo and the kookaburra 
are two of the animals found near 
Yarramalong. 


the farm by road, but there was an old bush track 
that ran past the farm and wound through the foot- 
hills, coming out by a wooden church on the edge 
of town. The children ran along the track with 
Darby prancing and jumping around them. Christa 
and Stewart both kept a wary eye open for snakes. 
About half way along the track Dan stopped. 

“What's the matter?” said Carol. 

“There’s an old maggie just up ahead,” Dan re- 
plied. “I got pecked a couple of weeks ago. Look.” 

Dan bent forward, and the others could see the 
remains of a small scar on the top of his head. 

“Listen,” said Dan. “I think that’s one now.” 

They listened, and through the trees they heard 
the loud yodeling of a magpie. A magpie is a black 
and white bird about the size of a crow. It protects 
its nest by swooping on people or animals that 
come too close, striking them with its wing. It does 
not peck, as Dan believed, but the result is painful. 

“What can we do?” asked Stewart. 

“Shh, I think we can sneak past,” said Dan. 

“T’m scared,” said Christa. ““Can’t we go another 
way?” 

“Not unless we go through the bush, and on a 
day like this you’d probably step on a joey before 
you were finished.” 

“A joey?” asked Christa. 

“He means a joe blake, a snake,’ 
with disgust. 

Christa shivered. 

“Don’t worry, Christa,” said Dan. “Just stay be- 
hind me.” He picked up a large stick and crept 
along the path. 

They moved quietly along the path, each with a 
stick in hand and eyes glued to the magpie that sat 
high in the branches of a tall gum tree. It watched 
them, too, with its head cocked to one side. Several 
times it spread its wings and crouched as though to 
launch into flight. But it did not, and in a few 
moments the children had passed the tree and 
moved around another bend. 

“Whew,” said Stewart. “I thought he was com- 
ing.” 
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said Stewart, 
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Mr. Rankin pumps water from a nearby 
stream to irrigate the pasture. 


“He almost did,” said Dan. “Anyway we got past. 
Let’s get going.” 

The number of animals and birds excited the two 
city children. A grey kangaroo sat watching them 
about a hundred yards away through the trees. 
They stopped to look, and he turned and loped 
lazily away. They saw several kookaburras—large 
powerful birds about the size of the magpie and 
with a loud cry like a man laughing wildly. One 
kookaburra had caught a lizard about ten inches 
long. It held the animal in its beak, striking it 
sharply against the tree to kill it. Then it crushed 
the lizard in its powerful beak before swallowing it 
whole. 


A Day’s Work 


While the children were out hiking, Mr. Rankin set 
to work. First he wanted to repair some fences. Sev- 
eral posts had rotted in the ground, and he had bor- 
rowed a post hole digger from a neighbor to replace 
them. The post hole digger was like a big corkscrew 
attached to the back of the tractor. It burrowed into 
the ground making a hole large enough to hold the 
heavy fence posts. Mr. Rankin cut the fence posts 
he needed from the uncleared area on his farm, 
towing them behind the tractor with a chain. 
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Like most farmers Mr. Rankin was able to do 


most of the work on the farm himself. When things 
wore out or broke down he was able to repair them 
at least temporarily. If he needed any large or un- 
usual parts he had to order them from Sydney. The 
parts took about a week to arrive. 

A small stream ran through the farm. Water was 
pumped from it through hoses and pipes to irrigate 
the land during spells of dry weather. Without the 
sprinklers little grass would grow, and Mr. Rankin 
would have to limit the number of cows in his herd. 
Mr. Rankin started the pump just before coming in 
for lunch. 

In the afternoon the girls and Carol’s friend Judy 
ran through the sprinklers while Dan taught Stew- 
art to ride the motor bike. Stewart was ten, and he 
had trouble keeping the bike on a straight course 
on the rough dirt. He fell off twice, but by the end 
of the afternoon he did fairly well. 

About four o’clock the two boys went to bring 
the cows in for milking. Dan rode the motor bike 
with Stewart running along beside him. 

“C’mon Darby,” called Dan as they started out, 
and the dog obediently trotted up. 
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The Rankins milk the cows twice a day 
How does each member of the family 
help? 
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“Fetch ‘em, boy,” said Dan when they reached 
the south paddock. Darby raced forward, and in a 
few minutes the cows were moving towards the 
gate. The boys followed behind as the dog rushed 
to and fro, barking occasionally as he rounded up 
stragglers. 

The girls and Mrs. Rankin met them at the sheds 
and soon all were busily at work. The cows were 
put into a yard to wait their turn for milking. From 
there they were taken into the shed a few at a time 
and put into stalls where they were milked by milk- 
ing machines. The milk went along pipes to another 
room where it was cooled and pumped into a 300- 
gallon vat. Every second day a milk tanker col- 
lected the milk and took it to the cooperative dairy 
factory at Wyong. 

Christa watched the cows closely during milking. 
They certainly didn’t seem to mind what was hap- 
pening. As they milled around in the yard before 
milking, they bellowed, mooed, and jostled each 
other. As Mrs. Rankin let them into the shed, they 
moved quickly to vacant stalls and stood conteht- 
edly munching oats as chains were put up behind 
them. 

After the cows were milked, a gate was opened 
and they moved out to stand in another yard, wait- 
ing to be taken back to the paddock where they 
would graze until next milking. 


One-Teacher School 





After an early breakfast the next morning the four 
children walked to the school in Yarramalong. Mr. 
Murray, who was the only teacher at the school, 
had been told that Christa and Stewart were com- 
ing. Before the bell rang, he called them in to ask 
a number of questions about their school in Bondi. 
They told him their ages, the grades they were in, 
who their teachers were, and what work they had 
been doing. Mr. Murray made some notes in a 
book and filled in some forms. Then he showed 
them where they should sit. 

When the bell rang and the children lined up 
outside, Mr. Murray introduced Christa and Stew- 
art. He explained that they lived in Bondi but were 
visiting Dan and Carol for a few weeks. He said 
they were guests and asked the other children to 
help them as much as possible and to include them 
in their games. 

Once inside they started work immediately. 
One of the older girls read a story to the first- and 
second-grade children. Grades five and six did 
arithmetic from their textbooks, while Mr. Murray 
taught grades three and four spelling. Then Mr. 
Murray wrote some arithmetic problems on the 
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The children at the Yarramalong school 
help each other. Why do you think it 
might be easier to do this at the Yar- 
ramalong school than at other schools? 
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board for grades three and four and moved about 
the room helping those who needed it. The students 
helped each other, too. Christa had done the work 
assigned to her before in Bondi and she found it 
very easy. She finished so quickly that Mr. Murray 
told her to read while the others caught up. 

Stewart had more trouble. He was not very good 
at arithmetic, and he had no idea how to do his 
work. The boy beside him tried to show him how 
to do it, but Stewart just couldn’t understand. Then 
Mr. Murray came along. He explained, but still 
Stewart couldn’t understand. He gave Stewart some 
easier work to do and went to help another child. 
But Stewart didn’t like arithmetic, and after one or 
two problems he put his head on his hands and did 
nothing. Soon Mr. Murray came back. 

“What are you doing, Stewart?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” Stewart replied. 

“What's the matter? Why aren’t you working?” 

“T don’t like arithmetic,” said Stewart. 

“So it seems. You can’t always do just what you 
want, you know. Now sit up and get to work. If 
you can’t do something, just put up your hand and 
I'll come to help.” 





Stewart sighed heavily. He picked up his pen- 
cil and began to write in his book. Mr. Murray 
watched for a few moments and then moved away. 
Stewart played with his pencil. He did one more 
problem, and then just sat staring at the wall in 
front of him. Mr. Murray came back. 
“Let me see what you’ve done, Stewart,” he said. 
Stewart, his head resting on one hand, pushed 
the book toward the teacher. 
Mr. Murray pushed it back. “Sit up,” he said 
firmly. 
Stewart did. 
“Is this the way you work at your own school?” 
snapped Mr. Murray. 
Stewart mumbled something. 
“What's that?” 
“No sir,” said Stewart. 
“Then what makes you think you can be so lazy 
here?” 
Stewart was silent. 
“I’m going to give you some work to do, Stewart. 
And I want it done—carefully, neatly, and correctly. 
Do you understand?” | 
Stewart said nothing. 
“Well?” | 


Why do you think Stewart might be un- 
happy at the Yarramalong school? 
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Mr. Murray was angry now, and his voice grew 
louder. The other children stopped working. 

“Yes, sir,” Stewart whispered. 

“Show me your book,” Mr. Murray said. 

Taking the book he pointed to ten problems of 
the kind Stewart had been working on. “Do you 
know how to do these?” he asked. 

GY eS asin 

“Tomorrow morning,” said Mr. Murray, “I want 
all these done. No excuses. If any of them are not 
done, if the work is untidy, or if there are any care- 
less mistakes I will give you more. And I'll send 
letters to your teacher in Sydney, your mother, and 
to your uncle Ron. Is that all clear?” 

“Yes sir,” said Stewart. 

Mr. Murray looked at his watch. 

“Recess time,” he said. “Close your books every- 
one. Girls stand. Move outside. Boys stand. All 
right, move outside.” 

In the playground Stewart sat by himself on the 
bench. He was angry. Why should he have to do 
those stupid problems? He hated arithmetic. He 
hated Yarramalong and Mr. Murray. He wanted 
to go home to Bondi. Just because he couldn’t do 
the problems the others were doing, Mr. Murray 
had picked on him. It wasn’t fair. 

Now what could he do? How could he do all 
those problems when he had to help with the cows 
right after school? He would have to do them after 
supper, and his uncle would know he had done 
something wrong. He might not pay him to work 
any longer. He hoped no one would tell his mother. 
He really didn’t want to upset her when she was 
sick. 

Christa didn’t help. 

“You're awful,” she said, standing in front of 
him. “Why can’t you do what you're told? Mr. 
Murray was mad, and you were just lazy and rude. 
It’s a wonder he didn’t give you the strap.” 

“He never does,” said Dan. “But when he is mad, 
most of the kids are scared of him. He won't tell 


_ anyone as long as you do the homework. Don’t you 


tell on him either, Carol and Christa.” 





“We won't,” said Christa. “But I still think it’s 
his own fault.” 

The other children moved away, leaving Stewart 
alone again. He was very quiet for the rest of the 
day and did exactly what he was told. He said very 
little on the way home, trudging along behind the 
others with his head drooping. But by milking time, 
he had forgotten about school as he set out with 
Darby and the others to bring in the cows. 

“How was school?” asked Mrs. Rankin as they 
all sat down to supper. 

Stewart’s heart jumped. Now he was in for it. 

Dan spoke, a little too loudly. “Same as usual,” 
he said. 

“Not you, Dan,” exclaimed his mother. “I meant 
Christa and Stewart. How did you like our school, 
Christa?” 

“It was good,” she said. “It’s funny having every 
grade together like that, though.” 

“There aren’t enough kids here to have separate 
classes for each grade,” said Mr. Rankin. “It’s the 
same in a lot of small country towns, and it seems 
to work out all right. How did you like school, 
Stewart?” 

“O.K.,” said Stewart. “I got some homework to 
dom 

“That should keep you out of trouble for a little 
while,” said Mr. Rankin. | 

That was all. No crisis, no fuss, no angry words 
and long explanations. Stewart could hardly believe 
his ears. He looked up and Dan winked at him, 
grinning. 

“Did you get the fence finished, Dad?” Dan said. 

“Just about,” said his father, “but I'll have to get 
a bit more wire tomorrow.” 


Helping a Friend 


The telephone rang. Mrs. Rankin answered it. 
“Hello,” she said and paused. ““O.K. Charley, he’s 
right here. It’s for you Ron, Charley Peters.” 

Mr. Rankin took the phone. “Hello, Charley,” 
he said. 
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The players stand at one end of the rink 
and try to roll their bowls close to the 
jack. A team receives one point for each 
bowl that 1s closer to the jack than a 
bowl of the opposing team. 
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“What?” 
“Don't be stupid, I’ve never played bowls in my 


life.” 


A long pause. 

“Well, I’ll think about it. Ill ring you back in a 
few minutes. Bye.” 

Mrs. Rankin looked at her husband. 

“What was that all about?” she said. 

“Charley wants me to play bowls on Saturday— 
in the tournament. He must be crazy.” 

“But he knows you haven’t played before.” 

“T told him that,” said Mr. Rankin. “But Johnny 
Martin has been transferred to Wagga and has to 
leave on Thursday. Johnny was real mad about it, 
but they told him he had to go or he could find an- 
other job. Anyway it left Charley one man short, 
and there isn’t anyone else he can get.” 

“But how can you play in the tournament if you 
don’t know how?” said Mrs. Rankin. “You won’t 
be much good to them if you mess everything up.” 

“Charley thinks he can show me enough by the 
weekend not to make a fool of myself,” Mr. Rankin 
replied. “We’re not going to win, that’s obvious, 
but Charley’s dead keen to have a team in anyway. 


What other games can you think of that 
are like bowls? 





I think he feels he has to when Yarramalong is put- 
ting on the tournament. 

“Are you going to play?” asked Mrs. Rankin. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “It’s the last thing I 
want to do this week. I’d turn Charley down flat if 
he wasn’t stuck and if he wasn’t such a good mate. 
As it is, I suppose Ill have to play to get him out of 
a jam. I'd better ring him back.” 

Charley Peters had come to Yarramalong ten 
years ago as postmaster. He had been a very good 
football player, and he joined the local team where 
he met Ron Rankin. The two had become very 
good friends, and they remained friends even after 
Charley quit football and took up lawn bowling. 

Charley was president of the bowling club and 
had organized a tournament to be played the fol- 
lowing weekend. Players from many nearby towns 
would come to compete with each other and with 
the Yarramalong team. 

When Don Rankin and Charley Peters arrived at 
the bowling green the next evening, several mem- 
bers of the team were already there. Don was sur- 
prised to see that a couple of the men were also on 
the football team. Charley showed Don how to hold 
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the ball and bowl it and explained some of the tac- 
tics of the game. 

A bowling green is a level area of lawn about 40 
yards square with a shallow ditch around the edge. 
The green is divided into rinks, each about 20 feet 
wide. Ron would play on a team of four and use 
two balls. 

At the beginning of a game the two opposing 
teams stand at one end of the rink. A small white 
ball, called a jack, is thrown or bowled across the 
green. Then the players take turns trying to roll 
their balls as closely as they can to the jack. An 
end is completed when each player has bowled his 
two balls. There are usually 18 or 21 ends to a 
game. 

At first Don’s bowling went wild, but before long 
he began to improve. Soon he began to enjoy the 
game. 

Saturday came, and by late morning many car- 
loads of people from nearby towns had arrived at 
the bowling green. Ron Rankin drove into town 
after an early lunch. Mrs. Rankin and the two girls 
followed. 

“Can’t a man make a fool of himself without his 
whole family looking on?” he said. 

“T don’t think that will happen” said his wife. 
“But if it does, I wouldn’t miss it for anything.” 

At the tournament Mrs. Rankin and the girls 
watched for a while, but before long Mrs. Rankin 
was busily talking with a group of friends and the 
two girls went to buy a milkshake. They missed 
Ron’s greatest triumph. Later Ron told them, with 
considerable pride, how he had bowled his ball 
through a tiny gap, bounced it off one of his op- 
ponent’s balls, and finished up within inches of the 
jack to win the end. 

Charley thanked Ron for playing with the team. - 
“It wasn’t so bad, was it?” he asked. 

“I suppose not,” said Mr. Rankin. “Tell the truth | 
I quite enjoyed it.” 

“You played really well,” said Charley. “No one 
would have guessed you had only been playing for 
a week. Thanks for helping me out. It doesn’t mat- 


Sydney is the largest city in Australia with 
a population of over two and a half mil- 
lion people. What can you tell about 
Sydney from this picture? 


ter that we were beaten, we expected that. But we 
would have looked bad without a team at all. 

“Any time,” replied Mr. Rankin. ‘“That’s what 
friends are for.” 


Vacation at the Beach 


The Monday after the tournament, Graham Traill, 
Christa and Stewart’s father, phoned the farm. 
Their mother’s tests were finished and it seemed 
that she would be all right after a few weeks’ rest 
in the hospital. After hearing the good news, the 
children could enjoy their stay on the farm. The 
weeks passed quickly, and the time came for 
Christa and Stewart to return to Sydney. A few 
days before they were to leave, there was another 
telephone call. This one was from their mother. 
Mrs. Traill was home from the hospital. She called 
to talk with the children and thank her sister and 
brother-in-law for looking after them. 

“Don’t think about it,” said Mrs. Rankin. They 
were no trouble at all. In fact, we would have been 
very cross if you hadn’t let us help out.” 

“Well, it made a difference, knowing they were 
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Christa and Stewart live on this street 
leading to the beach. What are some 
things about living at Bondi that would 
be different from Yarramalong? 
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enjoying themselves,” said her sister.” We really 
appreciate it. By the way, we want you to visit us 
again this year. Is there any chance you could come 
for a couple of weeks after Christmas? I'll be fine 
by then, and we’d love to have the whole family.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Mrs. Rankin. “You 
mustn’t overdo things too soon.” 

“The doctors say I'll be fit in a couple of weeks,” 
insisted her sister. 

“Just a minute,” said Mrs. Rankin. “I'll see what 
Ron thinks.” 

Mrs. Rankin turned to her husband. “Lois wants 
us to go to Bondi for a couple of weeks after Christ- 
mas,” she said. 

“Sounds fine,” he replied. “I'll have to stay here 
on the farm, but there’s no reason why you and the 
kids shouldn’t go.” 

Mrs. Rankin went back to the telephone. “We’d 
love to come,” she said, “provided you promise to 
tell us if you’re not feeling up to it when the time 
comes.” 

Stewart and Christa and their parents live in 
Bondi, a suburb of Sydney, just a couple of blocks 
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The beach at Bondi attracts many visitors 
during the Christmas holiday season 





from the beach. Great waves roll in from the Pacific 
Ocean and break on the wide stretch of golden 
sand. During the six-week school vacation in De- 
cember and January, thousands of people from the 
suburbs of Sydney and farther inland flock to the 
beaches to enjoy the sunshine and surf. The Rankin 
children, like their cousins, love to swim in the sea 
and lie on the beach sun bathing. There would be 
a surf carnival at Bondi during the time they would 
be there. Hundreds of life savers from clubs all 
along the coast would come to compete against 
each other. There would be swimming, surfboat, 
and surfboard races as well as competitive life- 
saving drills and marching. 

Three days later the Rankins stood in the railway 
station at Wyong. The visit was over and the two 
Traill children were about to board their train. 
They were disappointed that their farm holiday 
was over, but they already had great plans for the 
Christmas holiday when their cousins would visit 
Bondi. They said goodbye, and the train pulled out 
of the Wyong station and continued its journey to 
the south. 
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Hunting for Food 





Piduma walked quickly along the beach. He could 
feel the heat from the rising sun. Suddenly he 
stopped and stared intently at a faint ripple on the 
silvery smooth surface of the sea. Very quietly, his 
spear held high, he moved into the water. When the 
water reached his waist he stopped—waiting. A 
minute went by, two minutes, five. Then very 
slowly he drew his arm back, his spear poised and 
quivering. His shoulder tensed, the spear flashed 
and struck. Piduma smiled, turned, and came out of 
the water. 

The fish was not a big one, but it was a start to- 
ward tonight’s feast. Piduma tucked the small fish 
into his waistband and moved on along the beach. 

Two hours later Piduma was still fishing on the 
beach. Then, ahead of him in the sand below the 
trees, he saw fresh wallaby tracks. Piduma could 
see at a glance that two wallabies had been grazing 
there only a few minutes before. They had hopped 
lazily along the sand for a few yards before moving 
back into the bush. In two hours he had speared 
only three fish. If he could catch a wallaby with a 
fishing spear it would be a treat for everyone, and 
his reputation as a hunter would be secure. 
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Now, as he moved through the scrub, his bare 


; feet made hardly a sound. He did not seem to 


notice a slight scratch on a rock and a spot close to 


4 the ground where blades of grass had been bitten 


off. But he moved a little more slowly than before 
and kept his eyes on a small clearing in the bush 


just ahead. Cautiously, stopping every few paces, 
_~ he crept closer. There were two wallabies just in- 


side the clearing. They were feeding, but every few 


— moments they would stop and raise their heads to 
. look about. They seemed to sense their danger, 
| making Piduma’s task more difficult. Piduma was 


now very close. He raised his spear, moving a little 


" to the right to avoid a tree. He froze as one animal 


looked up. Then his arm jerked forward, and the 
spear hit its mark. The wallabies bounded away, 


= ¥ but the larger one was off balance. The spear trail- 





The prongs on Piduma’s spear are made 
from heavy fencing wire. What are some 
of the things Piduma learned that made 
him a good hunter? 
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4 ing from its side slowed it down. Several times it 
= crashed into bushes that it would normally jump 


over with ease. Piduma ran forward, and in a few 
moments the wallaby was his. 

It was a proud and happy Piduma that arrived 
back at the Snake Bay settlement that morning. 
His face beaming, he strode up to his hut and 
dumped his catch on the ground. Then Piduma 
walked away to sit in the shade under a tree. 

Piduma had played spear-throwing games all his 
life. He had watched and imitated older boys and 
men as they hunted. Now, at nineteen, Piduma was 
a skilled hunter who could track game and hurl his 
spear with deadly accuracy. 

Piduma didn’t have to hunt. His family ate rice, 
corned beef, and other food which they bought 
at the settlement. But they still liked to eat the old 
way. For special occasions they spread out through 
the bush and hunted and gathered food as their 
people had done for centuries. 


Life at Snake Bay 


Piduma is an Australian aborigine. He lives at 
Snake Bay on Melville Island, just off the north 
coast of Australia. For thousands of years his 





Piduma lives in a small house near the 
football field. 


This dugout canoe is still used by the 
Tiwi. 








people, the Tiwi, lived on Melville and neighbor- 
ing Bathurst Island. Their frail bark canoes could 
not take them more than a few hundred yards from 
their islands. Until they learned to make dugout 
canoes from Malay fishermen a hundred years ago, 
they had almost no contact with other human 
beings. The Australian mainland was 24 miles 
away. The Tiwi called it Tibambinumi, the home 
of the dead. Until this century no Tiwi had ever 
been there. 

There are about 1000 Tiwi. About 200 live at the 
Snake Bay settlement; about 600 at the mission on 
Bathurst Island; and most of the others live in 
Darwin, a port on the north coast of Australia. 
Darwin has a population of 20,000 and is the 
capital of Australia’s Northern Territory. 

The Tiwi are just one group of Australian aborig- 
ines. There are many other tribes. Altogether there 
are almost 140,000 aborigines in a country of 12 1/2 
million people. The aborigines live in different 
parts of Australia. A few live in and around big 
cities like Melbourne and Sydney, but most live in 
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Some of the houses at Snake Bay have 
walls of cement and roofs of galvanized 
iron. 
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the northern part of Australia at missions, cattle 
stations, or in towns. 

Two hundred years ago there were nearly 300,000 
aborigines. Most of them lived on fertile lands near 
the southeast coast. When white settlers came to 
this area, large numbers of aborigines died in wars 
or from diseases strange to them. Those who lived 
in the inland deserts or, like the Tiwi, in the hot, 
northern areas were luckier. They had little contact 
with white men. Even now few white men live on 
Melville and Bathurst Islands. They are teachers, 
mission staff, or government people who see to the. 
distribution of supplies and the cutting of Cypress 
pine trees at Snake Bay. 

The Snake Bay settlement is a small one. There 
are a number of huts with galvanized iron roofs, a 
small school, a hospital, a store, and a football field. 
Children play on the dusty roads, in the trees, or on 
the beach. The children who are old enough go to 
school. They study the same subjects as children in 
other parts of Australia. They also learn skills, such 





Tiwi children at Snake Bay attend a 
government school. 


as sewing, screen printing, and carving. Some of the 
young people Piduma’s age have left the settlement 
to work in Darwin. Many others and most of the 
older people have stayed. They work around the 
settlement. Some cut down cypress pine. Others 
carve decorative spears which they take into 
Darwin to sell to tourists. They receive an allow- 
ance from the government for food and clothing, 
but they also hunt and fish for food. Often a man 
will work for a while and then go into the bush on a 
hunting expedition. 


Hunting in the Bush 


The last time Piduma and his family went bush 
hunting was one year ago. It was an exciting time. 
The whole family went, all forty of them. There 
were Piduma’s father Joseph and his two wives; 
Piduma’s brother with his wife and children; and 
Piduma’s two sisters and their husbands and chil- 
dren. His mother’s two younger sisters and their 
husbands and children were with them, as well as 
his father’s brother with his two wives and eight 
children. Piduma called all the older men in his 
family, Father, and all their wives, Mother. He had 
four fathers and six mothers. 

It was the dry season when the family set out 
with Joseph at the head of the procession. Behind 
him came the other men, followed by the women 
and children. Those who were too young to walk 
sat on their parents’ shoulders. They grabbed hand- 
fuls of hair to hold onto and looked about them 
with bright-eyed wonder. At times they fell asleep, 
heads drooping forward, but with fingers. still 
tightly entwined in the hair. It took three days to 
reach the hunting ground. Each day they set out 
shortly after dawn and stopped to camp late in the 
afternoon. They also stopped around noon to allow 
the younger children to rest. During these rest 
periods Piduma’s father squatted on his haunches 
or sat with his back against a tree. The other adults 
and the older children spread out through the bush 
in search of food. At night after eating they all sat 
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A billabong, once part of a river, is like a 
small lake 


Why do you think some people might 
want to build a shelter when they are 
camping? 
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around campfires. They told stories and sang until 
one by one they rolled over and went to sleep. 

Towards the end of the third day of walking, they 
came to a billabong. All they had to do to make 
camp was burn the grass to get rid of snakes. Then 
Joseph and his brother built rough shelters. They 
broke off some leafy branches and stood them up- 
right against each other. The others didn’t bother. 
They simply built small campfires and slept on the 
ground. 

The group was up soon after daybreak each day. 
They ate any food left over from the previous even- 
ing meal. Then everyone who was able went in 
search of food. Joseph who was considered too im- 
portant to hunt stayed in the camp and carefully 
carved large spears. One of his wives who was very 
old stayed, too, and cared for the infants. 

The men and older boys hunted wallabies, geese, 
crocodiles, and some small game. The women 
gathered yams, roots, and water lilies, and killed 
small game such as flying foxes, bandicoots, snakes, 
lizards, opossums, or water rats. 

Children who were old enough to walk followed 
their mothers into the bush and played around 
them as they worked. Their mothers fed, but other- 
wise ignored them. Even two-year-olds learned by 
experience to take care of themselves unless they 
were in serious danger. Those who were six and 
seven years old played around in the crocodile- 
infested billabong. They built small rafts of bark 


These Tiwi girls are going hunting. What 
do you think they will gather for the 
evening meal? 


This Tiwi woman has caught a bandicoot 
which she holds at the end of a club as 
she gathers cycad nuts. 








and swam through the water to collect birds’ eggs 
and water lilies. Only when it began to get dark did 
they stay on the rafts in case the crocodiles crept 
up on them. Their parents made no attempt to stop 
them from playing their dangerous game. 

The children are almost never punished. Even 
when they rudely interrupt the stories and songs of 
their elders they are simply moved away. When 
six-year-old Billie began to hit a smaller child, he 
was separated from his victim without comment. 

Once, however, a ten-year-old boy took some 
food that was being cooked for his father and ran 
off towards the bush. With ferocious yells, two of 
his other fathers and an older brother seized the 
boy and dragged him back to the fire. “Now we 
roast you,” they shouted as they held the scream- 
ing, struggling boy. His own parents calmly looked 
on. When at last he was let go, he sat quivering by 
himself. He was badly frightened. No one said any- 
thing about the incident, but there was little chance 
that he would misbehave in that way again. 

Piduma enjoyed hunting with the men. When 
they hunted geese, each of the hunters cut thirty 
or forty sticks about a foot long. They stripped the 
bark from the sticks and soaked them in water to 
make them heavy. At dusk the hunters hid them- 
selves in a long line by the water . As the geese flew 
in low the hunters hurled- the sticks at them. 
Piduma missed, but several hunters hit birds on the 
neck or wing and brought them to the ground. The 
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Hunting crocodiles is more dangerous . 
than hunting wallabies. Why do you think men stalked and speared wallabies. But usually 


the hunter never cooks his own catch? their spears only injured them. Then they had to run 
them down and kill them with clubs. 

Both men and women used heavy sticks to kill 
flying foxes. A flying fox is a kind of bat that sleeps 
during the day. The hunters knocked them out of 
the branches of trees and then clubbed or speared 
them before they could recover and fly away. 

A hunter never cooked his catch himself. The 
successful hunter was “boss” of the animal and 
always got the forequarters and body. As he came 
into camp someone called, “That’s my tail.” That 
person became the cook. If it was a large animal, 
others might also call out, ‘“That’s my head” and 
“That’s my leg.” They helped cook the animal and 

| received the portion they claimed. The cooks al- 
ways shared with their closest relatives and with 
older members of the family group who were less 
able to work for themselves. 

Cooking was simple. Piduma’s brother Sam 
cooked a wallaby by dumping it on the fire and 
heaping live coals over it. He kept turning it over 
until all the fur was charred and crisp. Then he cut 
it up, using a broken piece of shell, and roasted 
the pieces on the glowing coals. He shared his por- 
tion with his wife and children and with Joseph. 

In Joseph’s camp there was usually plenty of 
food. With both the men and the women hunting, 
they collected enough game for everyone. 
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Entertaining Visitors 





Piduma had a special reason for hunting that morn- 
ing. He wanted to help feed some visitors that were 
expected at the settlement. The football team at 
Snake Bay was to play the team from Bathurst 
Island. They wanted to entertain their visitors at 
least as well as they had been entertained at 
Bathurst Island. If they fed their visitors on corned 
beef and tea, there might be jeers and laughter 
about the hunters at Snake Bay. 

The game would be a hard one. With so many 
more players to choose from, the Bathurst Island 
team usually beat Snake Bay. Australian football is 
played with eighteen men on each team. Fifteen 
men of each team play against each other in more 
or less fixed positions around the field. The other 
three men of each team follow the ball. A player 
can kick or punch the ball, but if he carries it more 
than ten yards he must bounce it. 

During the game only two replacements are al- 
lowed for injuries, and once a player leaves the field 
and is replaced, he cannot return to the game. The 
Tiwi are very good at this game, even though they 
often play on rough ground and sometimes wear 
no shoes. 
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Why do you think the Tiwi are good 
football players? 
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After a very hard struggle the Bathurst Island 
team won. The players, hot and dusty from the 
game, took a shower to cool off. Then they and the 
older men stood around drinking beer and talking. 
They reviewed the game, congratulating each 
other’s good plays and laughing at each other’s mis- 
takes. They talked about other games and about 
star players who had gone to play football in 
Darwin. Eventually, the sun began to go down. The 
women joined the group. They lit the fires, and 
brought out food to be cooked. Soon the smell of 
roasting meat filled the air. Light from the flicker- 
ing campfires showed people sitting or squatting on 
the ground to eat. They ate Piduma’s fish and 
wallaby and small animals that had been killed by 
other hunters. 

After they had eaten they sat around campfires 
singing, sometimes dancing, and telling stories. 
Each singer had his own songs, and he sang by him- 
self. Piduma sang of his hunt that morning. The 
dances also told stories. Some of the visitors danced 
the story of a white man who visited their home- 
land long ago. One of them acted the part of the 
stranger as he stumbled through the bush, tripping 
over vines and roots, and slapping at the flies that 
buzzed about his head. He was “rescued” by a 
second actor, a Tiwi, who walked upright, seeing 


everything and gathering food with ease as he led 
the lost one back to his camp. The onlookers 
laughed and cheered, and when it was over ap- 
plauded the dancers for their skill. 


A Story from the Past 


Old Joseph told a story from the past. Joseph and 
his family belonged to a group or band called the 
Wilrangwila. The Wilrangwila were one of nine 
Tiwi bands. Each band had its own territory on the 
islands. When Joseph was a young man each band 
lived on its own territory of about 250 square miles. 

The bands had no chiefs. Each band was made 
up of the families of a number of old men. The 
Tiwi enjoy telling stories by acting out the families were spread out to hunt and gather food. 
parts for the audience. They generally stayed in their own territory but 
occasionally gathered together on important occa- 
sions, such as a big funeral. 

Joseph’s father was a rich old man with many 
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Women and children enjoy storytelling 
around the campfire 


wives, some much older and some much younger 
than himself. No Tiwi female could be unmarried. 
Even before they were born, girl babies were prom- 
ised to someone as wives. If a man died, his widow 
or widows became married to new husbands. A 
man who was given a wife had to repay the favor 
in some way. Often he did this by promising 
his new wife’s father one of his unborn daughters 
in return. Girls went to live with their husband’s 
families when they were about eight years old. 
Their training was taken care of by the older wives. 

The more wives a man had, the richer and more 
important he was considered. A large family meant 
lots of food gatherers and the possibility of many 
daughters. The daughters could be given away to 
other men in return for more wives. The promise 
of a wife was very important and rarely broken. 
When promises were broken or wives stolen, the 
guilty person had to be punished. 

When Joseph was a young man, he went on a war 
party with his father Namu. Namu had given two 
daughters as wives to a man named Dopoya who 
lived at Yeimpi on the opposite side of the island. 
Dopoya, in return, had promised two of his daugh- 
ters to Namu. But when the first daughter was old 
enough, Dopoya gave her to another man named 
Kinuri. Kinuri had a daughter to give Dopoya in 
return, whereas all of Namu’s daughters had been 
given away. 

For Dopoya to break a promise this way was a 
serious matter. Not only was it a blow to Namu’s 
honor, but if this sort of thing was allowed to go 
unpunished the whole system of promises would 
break down. 

Message sticks were sent out to all the house- 
holds in the Wilrangwila and to the old men in 
nearby Munupula. A number of them had grudges 
to settle with Dopoya or with others in this Yeimpi 
band. They claimed their sisters, daughters, or 
mothers had been beaten too harshly by their 
Yeimpi husbands. Or that they or some relative 
had been insulted by Yeimpi men. Before long 30 
men were gathered in Namu’s camp. All carried 





Tiwi warriors painted their bodies in a 
special way to prepare for a battle. They 
planted their spears in the ground before 
shouting insults at the enemy. 


heavy fighting spears made of mangrove wood. 
The war party set out, covered with white paint to 
show their anger. 

The Yeimpi were ready. When Namu and his 
army arrived, about sixty local warriors were wait- 
ing. The war party came close to the Yeimpi camp 
and shouted insults and accusations at the Yeimpi 
warriors. The Yeimpi shouted their insults and 
other accusations back. After a short period of 
shouting both sides settled down for the night. 

In spite of their reason for coming, the Wilrang- 
wila spent most of the night visiting and renewing 
old friendships. Because of the system of marriages 
among the Tiwi, everybody was related to every- 
body else. The members of the war party had many 
friends and close relatives among the Yeimpi. 

Next day the warriors gathered in a large clear- 
ing—Namu’s group at one end, the Yeimpi at the 
other. All were daubed with white paint, even 
Joseph, then an unmarried and unimportant young- 
ster of 28. 

The warriors were spread out facing each other, 
each man carrying a small handful of spears. The 
warriors shouted insults at individuals on the op- 
posing side; they stamped their feet. Most of the 
women and children stood at the sidelines, but 
several women, shouting violently, moved in and 
out among their menfolk. 

Namu stood at the front of his “army.” He waved 
his spears and shouted abuse at Dopoya. Then he 
began a long accusation. Calling on all present as 
witnesses he accused Dopoya of ingratitude and 
bad faith. Had he not given Dopoya his first daugh- 
ter? Had he not given him his third daughter? Had 
he not carved a grave post for Dopoya’s father’s 
burial? Namu went on and on, reciting everything 
he had done for Dopoya and everything that others 
had done for Dopoya. And what had Dopoya done 
in return? He had broken his promises, he had 
insulted his friends. Namu went on and on, recit- 
ing all the reasons why Dopoya should have been 
grateful to him. The other men shouted and 
stamped their feet. 
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Joseph is one of the main storytellers. 
Why do you think Piduma likes to hear 
Joseph's stories? 


Then it was Dopoya’s turn. He claimed that 
Namu’s daughters were bad wives. He said they 
were lazy and brought little food back to his camp 
so that he often went hungry or had to hunt for 
himself. He said Namu was a liar and a cheat. The 
general shouting and footstamping continued as 
Dopoya went on and on, reciting every favor he 
had ever done for Namu. At any moment it seemed 
the spears must be thrown. 

Then others made their accusations. Each man 
with a complaint abused someone on the other side, 
and each time the accused person replied. As one 
man ran out of breath, another would take over. 
And each time different people were accused. 

The anger and the tension built up. Then Namu, 
with a fierce cry, rushed forward and hurled his 
heavy spear at Dopoya. It missed. The women at 
the sidelines screamed at their children as they 
hustled them back out of danger. More spears were 
thrown as the old women continued to scream and 
dance in and out among the fighting men. There 
was no general attack. Each man sought out one of 
the persons he was quarreling with. The throwing 
was not accurate even at thirty or forty yards. Often 
the wrong person was hit. When this happened 
everyone stopped, for they were all related on both 
sides. Once an old woman was hit in the leg. She 
was somebody’s wife and somebody else’s mother 
and somebody else’s sister. One of her sons who 
originally had no complaint against anybody was 
suddenly in the thick of the fight trying to avenge 
the injury. 

The battle lasted all day. Most of the time was 
spent in loud abuse and the rest spent in duels be- 
tween two individuals and a general throwing of 
spears. 

When it was all over, Dopoya gave Namu his 
second daughter and promised him another daugh- 
ter as well. A number of old scores were settled by 
the other men. Namu claimed a victory, but no 
one had been killed and Dopoya had not even been 
injured. The war party returned home with stories 
to tell of the fighting. They had a whole new set of 





complaints to think about and save for a future 
battle. 

These battles were once common, but were not 
the usual way of settling disputes. More often duels 
were fought between two men. These days there 
are no more battles, but duels are still fought occa- 
sionally. 

Piduma remembered a duel from the time they 
had been camped at the billabong a year ago. A 
30-year-old man stole something of value from 
an old man and ran away. The old man with some 
friends followed the thief to Joseph’s camp. 

After shouting accusations the old man chal- 
lenged the thief. The two men stood facing each 
other about 30 yards apart. For 20 minutes the old 
man shouted at the other, accusing him of his crime. 
He stamped his feet and reminded the other of all 
the kind acts he or his relatives had done for him. 
Then the old man began to hurl his hunting spears 
at the younger man. By custom the offender was 
supposed to dodge the spears by ducking, jumping, 
or twisting from side to side. He was not permitted 
to fight back. If he moved too far from the spot 
where he started, he was jeered by the crowd. 

An active young man can easily dodge spears 
thrown from 30 yards. But he is not allowed to 
make the old man look foolish, and he must let 
himself be hit before too long. The difficult thing is 
for the guilty one to be hurt enough to satisfy the 
honor of his accuser without being seriously hurt. 

But this time the younger man was defiant. Using 
a stick, he casually knocked aside the spears of the 
old man. Immediately three others, all with hunt- 
ing spears, joined the old man. Joseph’s brother 
who was closely related to the younger man got up 
and quietly walked off into the bush, so he would 
not be obliged to help him. That was enough. The 
young man threw away his stick, and the duel con- 
tinued. If he had not cooperated, the young man 
would have been seriously injured, perhaps killed. 
It is one thing to dodge a heavy spear thrown by a 
tired old man standing 30 yards away. It is quite a 
different matter to dodge four spears thrown at 
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Families rest in the afternoon. Joseph's 
house is some distance from the settle- 
ment near the trees. 


once with no chance of help from the sidelines. As 
it was, he dodged the old man’s spears for about 
five minutes before letting himself be hit in the 
arm. The blood gushed out, everybody cheered, 
and the trouble was over. 

It was late when the storytelling was finally over. 
The groups by the fires had dwindled away. The 
children and their mothers had all gone to sleep. 
Those who remained went to their houses. 


Celebrating a Funeral 


The next morning they were all up early. They ate 
some food left over from the feast the day before. 
Then the visiting football team and those who had 
come with them climbed onto a truck and drove 
back to the Bathurst Island Mission. Those who 
remained sat quietly around the settlement resting. 

Three days later several of the visitors were 
back again. Mary, an old Tiwi woman, died and 
a corroboree was held for her. Because of her death, 
Mary’s close relatives were all pukamani. Pukamani 
means taboo, and the relatives could not touch the 
body or dig the grave while pukamani. They could 
not feed themselves and had to be fed by others 
who stayed around to help them. Later they would 
have to repay their obligation to these helpers. For 
the corroboree, all of the relatives smeared them- 
selves with white paint. They danced around the 
body as it lay in the sun on a piece of cloth. Women 
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Tiwi paint their bodies for a corroboree. 
The spectators beat sticks together and 
wait their turn to dance. 





dancers shook dancing clubs over their heads as 
they shuffled and stepped around in a circle. Spec- 
tators sitting on the ground beat sticks together, 
slapped their legs together, and chanted. 

After a while they placed Mary’s body on a 
truck. Everybody climbed on board or followed 
it to the grave area in the bush about half a mile 
away. Workers had already dug the grave and lit 
a number of fires to protect the living from the 
spirits of the dead. Sticks were placed at the bottom 
of the grave, and amid dancing and wailing the 
body was lowered into it. More sticks were placed 
on top of the body, then branches, and finally 
earth was shovelled in and the grave was filled. 
While this was happening, the close relatives 
rushed about cutting themselves with knives and 
beating themselves with rocks and sticks to show 
their grief. One man filled his mouth with dirt and 
tried to eat it. Some of the onlookers also took 
knives, hit themselves on the head with the sharp 
blades, and danced with blood running down over 
their faces and bodies. Others who were there took 
the knives away and prevented the relatives from 
hurting themselves too much. 

When the grave was filled more people danced, 
some in groups, some by themselves. Then they 
all rushed to the grave. They fell on top of it in a 
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great tangle of legs and arms. Then they ran out 
into the surrounding bush to drive away the spirits 
of the dead. 

Finally, some of the helpers brought water and 
poured it over the heads and bodies of the principal 
mourners, washing away the paint. After that 
everybody returned to the camp. The burial was 
over, the relatives were no longer pukamani, and 
everyone returned to normal life. 

This funeral was a traditional one for the Tiwi, 
but it was a small one. Years ago, when Ki-in-kuni 
died, the dancing and the ceremonies lasted almost 
a week. As soon as he died, his body was buried by 
a group of men who were with him at the time. 
Boya became chief mourner and asked a number 
of people to carry out the many jobs that had to be 
done. Grave posts had to be carved and erected on 
the grave. Messages had to be sent to other bands 
telling of Ki-in-kuni’s death. And the mourners 
had to be fed and looked after while they were in 
pukamani. Boya had to be careful who he asked to 
help. He wanted an elaborate funeral that would 
show his own importance and be appropriate for 
such an important man as Ki-in-kuni. But he knew 
that every time he asked someone to help, he would 
owe a favor which he would have to return. Boya 
set a date for the funeral ceremony that would 
allow visitors to arrive from afar. As the time grew 
close, Ki-in-kuni’s family gathered food that could 
be used for their many visitors. Nearly 100 people 
came, some bringing gifts of skillfully carved, 
hand-painted posts to be erected beside the grave. 
They received gifts in return from Boya. 

The dancing and singing was very similar to 
Mary’s funeral, but there were more people in- 
volved and the whole affair lasted much longer. 
When it was over, Ki-in-kuni’s many wives found 


_ themselves married to new husbands selected by 


Boya. The act of washing off the paint from each 
wife not only took her out of pukamani, but also 
married her to her next husband. 

Ki-in-kuni’s wives were given to men who lived 
throughout the islands. No more than two wives 





went to any one husband. Each new husband was 
considered the father of the women’s children and 
he gave them all new names—a difficult job since 
no two people could have the same name. 

These days many of the Tiwi are Christians, and 
for them the traditional forms of burial are mixed 
with Christian burial services. There is much less 
dancing, and the traditional songs have been re- 
placed by short speeches. 

When 28-year-old Johnny was drowned in a 
fishing accident, a priest from the Bathurst Island 
Mission conducted a Christian burial service. Dur- 
ing the service, he paid tribute to Johnny’s skill 
as a fisherman and to the way he had lived. After- 
ward, friends of Johnny and his family danced and 
sang their songs for several hours. 


Becoming a Man 


One evening several days later, old Joseph the 
storyteller sat talking to his son beside the camp- 
fire. Piduma had heard many of the tales before, 
but he liked to listen to his father. 

Joseph told how he, as a young boy, had been 
sitting by the fire one evening, eating and listening 
to the songs of his elders. Suddenly, out of the bush 
ran three men—Joseph’s older cousins. They car- 
ried spears and were covered from head to foot 
with white paint. Straight for Joseph they ran. 
Joseph screamed, his mother tried to hide him, and 
his father tried to fight off the attackers. 

Actually Joseph’s father had arranged the whole 
thing and was only pretending to resist. But Joseph 
was afraid as the painted warriors dragged him, 
screaming, away from his family. For years after 
that, he lived in the bush away from his family, 
guarded closely by his cousins who became his 
guardians and teachers. He had to catch his own 
food and spoke only to the men in the group. Never 
was he permitted to speak to a female. 

This was the beginning of Joseph’s initiation. 
At that age, all young Tiwi males were taken from 
their father’s camp. For many years they lived with 
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Piduma can learn to carve wood or to 
make bricks and lay cement at the Snake 
Bay settlement. He would have to go 
to Darwin to work in a cloth factory or 
to go to welding school 
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Tiwi girls learn to type and sew at the 
Mission School on Bathurst Island. 


grown men in the bush, learning their secrets and 
rituals and learning to hunt and fish and fight. 

Joseph’s cousins taught him many things. They 
taught him the names of the clumps of jungle, the 
stretches of grassland, and the creeks and bil- 
labongs that were part of his land. They taught him 
about the spirits of the crocodiles and other animals, 
the stones, and the trees. Under their guidance, 
Joseph improved his skill at hunting until he could 
track game days after it had passed by and hurl 
his spear with deadly accuracy. His cousins taught 
him how to appear unarmed by walking with a 
spear dragged between his toes. These and many 
more things they taught him during the early and 
middle years of his initiation. 

At age 21 Joseph passed through the major step 
in his initiation process. He returned to his father’s 
camp, but for four more years he had to live quietly, 
spending much of his time alone or with his cousins 
in the bush. All this time he was pukimani meaning 
that no one spoke his name, and he was treated as 
an unimportant child by all his band. The initiation 
was not completed until Joseph was twenty-five. 

Life was different for Piduma. He went through 
the same stages of initiation as his father, but life 
at the settlement had changed many old customs. 
Piduma did not spend such long periods with his 
older cousins in the bush. He had other skills to 
learn, skills which could only be learned in school 
and in the settlement. Piduma and others his age 
still learned much from the older men who guided 
and instructed them. But most of the older men 
worked in the settlement, and they could not leave 
for long periods. The school taught the boys to read 
and write, to print tribal designs on cloth, to repair 
cars, and to build brick houses. These were the 
skills that would help them in the future. 

These things Joseph knew as he told his stories 
to Piduma. And Piduma knew, too, that his life was 
different from his father’s. For a while they sat in 
silence as the flames died down and the coals grew 
dim. Then they both stood up and, without speak- 
ing, went to their huts. 
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Te Rohu and His Warriors 





The big canoe slid silently round the point. Te 
Rohu signaled to his men, and the fifty paddles they 
had been stroking since dusk were held still. In the 
five canoes that followed close behind, the same 
signal was given. On the hillside far above, Te 
Rohu could see the fortified village or pa. For a 
time he and the other Maori warriors sat silent. 
Then the men dipped the paddles into the water 
again and moved the big war canoes forward and 
onto the beach. 

Almost 300 Maori warriors had come in the 
canoes to attack the pa of Maori Chief Koraurau. 
Another 250 men were moving quietly through 
the brush on the other side of the hill. As the moon 
broke through the clouds on the hill, Te Rohu and 
his men moved silently up toward the pa. 

Inside the pa Koraurau was uneasy. Word had 
come three days before that Te Rohu was planning 
to attack. And from outlying villages Koraurau’s 
people had come streaming in to aid in the defense 
of their leader. Each day the women and children 
had gathered food and brought in water in case 
the pa was surrounded. The men had worked hard 
at strengthening the walls of the pa. 
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Along the walls of this model of a fortified 
pa you can see raised platforms. From 
these platforms sentries watched for 
approaching warriors. 


The outside wall was made of tree trunks lashed 
together. The tree trunks were five to fifteen inches 
thick. They were buried in the ground and stood 
about twelve feet high. This made it extremely 
difficult for any attackers to tear the wall apart. In 
two places in the walls there were big, carefully 
carved gateways made of heavy tree trunks. Some 
of the larger tree trunks were carved into the shapes 
of warriors with huge menacing heads. At intervals 
towers had been built on the walls from which sen- 
tries looked out into the darkness. 

Around the inside of the wall a deep trench had 
been dug. The earth from the trench had been piled 
up against the wall to give it added strength. On 
the inside of the trench a second wall had been 
erected which was similar to the first. 

Now the gateways were closed securely. In his 
hut inside the pa, Koraurau sat thinking. He knew 
that an attack from Te Rohu would come soon. Te 
Rohu was angry because Koraurau had killed his 
brother and three other men of the Ngatu-Maru 
tribe several months before. The men had been 
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surprised by a storm while fishing and the wind 
had blown their canoe ashore near Koraurau’s pa. 
Koraurau’s men captured them and dragged them 
before the chief who ordered them to be killed. 
Even now the tattooed head of Te Rohu’s brother 
was displayed on a pole outside Koraurau’s hut for 
all to see. 

Now Koraurau was ready. Sentries had seen Te 
Rohu’s five war canoes as they came around the 
point and landed on the beach. Koraurau had 200 
experienced warriors with plenty of spears and 
rocks to hurl at the attackers, and he knew the pa 
was strong. But he was worried. He had asked a 
priest Ngamene to ask the gods how the battle 
would go. Ngamene told him the signs were not 
good. He said that if Koraurau’s warriors fought 
outside the pa on the first day of the battle they 
would be badly beaten. Strict orders were given 
that no one should leave the pa. 


The Attack 


Outside Te Rohu realized that his men had been 
seen. He had planned to attack the gates on both 
sides of the pa at once. With surprise on his side 
he believed the chances of success would have been 
good. Now the plan had to be changed. He sent a 
messenger through the bush to bring Wetini, the 
chief of another village and the leader of Te Rohu’s 
force, from the other side of the hill. 

The next morning, soon after sunrise, some of Te 
Rohu’s men attacked the east gate of the pa. The 
attack was not successful, and soon his men began 
to retreat down the hill. Suddenly the gate opened, 
and with fierce cries a stream of Koraurau’s men 
poured out in pursuit. They were overconfident 
and wanted a quick victory. 

Te Rohu’s men ran from them with cries of pre- 
tended fear. Suddenly they stopped and turned. 
They had led the defenders into an ambush. On 
each side, more of Te Rohu’s warriors appeared, 
and with shouts and cries they hurled spears at 
Koraurau’s men. 
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These are some of the weapons Maori 
warriors carried. The two carved clubs 
were held in both hands and used as 
both a club and a spear to ward off the 
blows of opponents. The short clubs 
were sharpened to a cutting edge. A strip 
of dogskin was put through the hole tn 
the handle and wrapped around the 
wrist. 
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Some of the younger chiefs in the pa had dis- 
obeyed their leader’s instructions and ignored 
Ngamene’s warning. Now they were to pay heavily. 
Surrounded on three sides by Te Rohu’s forces 
they turned to rush back up the hill. But the way 
was steep and they made slow progress. Of the 80 
men who left the pa, only 15 got back. 

At the same time, Wetini and his force of 250 
men attacked the west gate. All eyes inside the pa 
were on the ambush in the east, and Wetini’s men 
had almost cut through the barricades before they 
were discovered. Koraurau’s men rushed to the 
west gate and rained down spears and rocks on the 
attackers. Through gaps in the walls they thrust 
huge twelve foot long spears and killed many of 
the attackers. But it was too late. With a third of 
his warriors lost in ambush and the west gate al- 
most broken through, Koraurau could not hold on 
for long. 

Soon the attackers were inside the pa. Carrying 
tomahawks and short heavy clubs made of stone 
called meres, they mercilessly killed any defenders 
who resisted or tried to escape. Huts were set on 
fire and many people were burned. 


Victory 


When the fighting was over, 30 of Te Rohu’s war- 
riors had been killed but nearly 200 of Koraurau’s 
people were dead and another 100 held captive. Of 
350 in the pa, only 50 had escaped during the at- 
tack. They had scattered in all directions into the 
bush. The heads of Koraurau and other chiefs were 
cut off. The bodies of the dead were hacked into 
pieces with tomahawks. 

The victors gathered in the conquered pa and 
danced their war dance of victory. A great chorus 
went up as they sang. With feet stamping in perfect 
time, they held their meres horizontally in front 
of them with both hands, quickly raising them 
above their heads and lowering them in time with 
the song. 








The stern piece of a war canoe was 
carved by an artist. The model repre- 
sents where the chief sat to signal the 
crew. 


Yes indeed! 
Yes indeed! 
This is the battle-dance! 
Behold this victor-weapon! 
And see this mighty blow! 

a ha! 
And the dead that strew our 
Battlefield. 


Then the men made earth ovens. They dug big 
holes in the ground, lit fires in them, and heaped 
stones on the fires. When the stones were very hot 
they leveled them out and sprinkled water over 
them. As clouds of steam rose, they threw portions 
of human bodies into the pits and covered them 
first with flax matting and then with earth. After 
about an hour they scraped the earth and matting 
away and feasted on the flesh. 

For three days they stayed in the pa, feasting, 
dancing, and singing. Then they set off for home, 
Te Rohu with his men and their captives in the 
canoes, and Wetini marching overland to his own 
pa. On their return more of the captives would be 
killed and eaten, but most would become slaves of 
those who had captured them. 

At Te Rohu’s pa, the small group of men left on 
guard and the families of the warriors waited anx- 
iously for news of the battle. If their warriors were 
defeated, they could expect no mercy. Koraurau 
would probably gather an army and attack their 
pa and they would be killed or enslaved. 

Te Rohu’s pa was similar to Koraurau’s, though 
slightly larger. The walls were strong. But with few 
warriors there would be little chance of defending 
it. Finally, after weeks of waiting, a messenger ar- 
rived with news of the victory. There was great 
rejoicing. People gathered at the marae, the big 
open space in front of the meeting house, to dance 
and sing. Then they went out to gather food for the 
celebration that would take place when the men 
returned. 

Several days later Te Rohu’s canoes moved 
slowly onto the beach. The captured slaves and 
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booty of carvings, woven mats, and weapons 
weighed down the canoes so that they were barely 
afloat. Te Rohu sat at the back of the leading canoe. 
Just in front of him was a pile of tattooed heads. 

That afternoon and evening were spent in cele- 
brations. Several slaves were killed and cooked 
in the earth ovens. Girls in grass skirts danced 
gracefully as they brought plates of food to the 
assembled people. Groups of men performed fero- 
cious war dances. Te Rohu sang a song which told 
of his great victory. Others sang too of mighty 
deeds performed in the battle. 

After many hours the celebration ended, the fires 
died down, and people lay down on the ground 
or staggered back to their huts to sleep. 


Learning Maori Traditions 


Twelve-year-old Moku lived with his family in 
Te Rohu’s pa. He had been eagerly waiting for the 
return of the war party. He loved to hear the sto- 
ries and songs of the warriors and to listen to the 
speeches in the meeting house. But this time there 
was a special reason. On Te Rohu’s return, Moku 
would go to school. Te Whitu, a priest who was 
with Te Rohu, had accepted Moku as a student. 
It was a great honor for Moku, even though he was 
the son of a chief. 

The leading experts among the Maori teachers 
were called the tohunga. To work with a tohunga a 
boy had to pass a difficult examination and show 
that he could be successful. The highest schools ac- 
cepted only the sons of chiefs and priests and they 
had to pass the most difficult tests of all. It was the 
highest school that had accepted Moku. Te Whitu 
had told two tribal legends in great detail and 
Moku had repeated them word for word. 

Moku would go to live with Te Whitu in a special 
house of learning for five months each year for the 
next three to five years. All the time Moku was at 
the special school he would be ftapu or forbidden. 
He would wear special clothing and would not be 
allowed to visit his family. He would never speak 





Maori young people from Wellington 
perform a traditional stick game. The 
purpose of the game was to sharpen the 
reactions of warriors being trained for 
battle. These performers are painted to 
represent the tattooing of ancient 
Maoris. The amount of tattooing 
represented status. Chiefs were tattooed 
over the entire face and the thighs. 
Women were tattooed usually on the lips 
and chin. 


to his mother even though she brought food to him 
every day. 

Everything Moku learned had to be memorized, 
for nothing was written down. First Moku would 
learn the traditions of his tribe. He would trace the 
family tree of each of the important people in the 
village. He would trace it back to the ancestors of 
all the Maori, who had arrived in big canoes from 
Tahiti hundreds of years before. 

He would learn about all the wars and battles in 
which his tribe had fought. He would learn the 
rituals and religious teachings of his tribe. Finally, 
if he was successful, he would learn black magic. 
Before graduation he would have to kill a slave with 
a spell as a final test. When Moku finished his 
schooling, he would be able to repeat exactly every- 
thing that had been taught him, without changing 
a word. 

All Maori children learned a lot from their grand- 
parents, who had the time to spend looking af- 
ter them. As they grew older both boys and girls 
learned to swim. They also learned the dances 
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Everyone in a Maori village including the 
chief helped to plant yams 


passed down from their Polynesian ancestors. The 
girls could twirl the poi ball and dance with grace- 
ful swaying motions of hips and arms. The boys 
could dance the fierce war dances, leaping about 
and stamping their feet with eyes glaring, tongues 
sticking out, and fingers quivering. The boys 
learned to throw spears and to fight with mere and 
tomahawk. They were never punished, for punish- 
ment might damage the fighting spirit of the tribe’s 
future warriors. Young people also learned by 
watching and listening at the public ceremonies in 
the meeting house or at the marae. 


Village Life 


There are very few native wild animals in New Zea- 
land. For food the Maori hunted birds, catching 
parrots and other flying birds with snares, trapping 
kiwi on the grotind, and hunting the giant mao with 
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spears. The mao was a huge, slow moving bird like 
an ostrich that grew up to 10 feet high. They also 
caught fish, using nets and bone fishhooks with 
lines made from flax. The Maori fished from canoes 
and some of their nets—also made from flax, were 
half a mile long. The making of these nets was very 
difficult, and only a tohunga who had specialized in 
that craft could do it. 

Tribes living along the coast relied more heavily 
on fish for food than those inland. Often, they 
would trade, exchanging dried fish for birds which 
had been wrapped in leaves and sealed in with 
melted fat. 

Sweet potatoes were grown in fields that were 
cleared and owned jointly by all the people in the 
village. Each family was given part of the field to 
cultivate. And at certain times during the year the 
whole village would turn out to dig, plant, and har- 
vest the crop. 

Everybody except the very old and the very 
young worked together. Even the chief and his 
wives worked with the others. The men used dig- 
ging sticks to loosen and prepare the ground. They 
all moved together—digging, lifting, and chanting in 
a kind of drill. Then each family planted seed po- 
tatoes from their own supply in the plot that had 
been reserved for them. 

At harvest time each family dug its own crop. 
The yield was kept secret. The potatoes were 
covered with leaves and left in the fields until 
nighttime. Then each family gathered the yield in 
baskets and took it to a specially carved storehouse 
in the village. 

The roots of several kinds of ferns were gathered 
for food. Some of these were quite large—up to a 
foot long and three inches around. They were dug 
by men using stone adzes. The women collected 
and stacked them in the sun to dry. Properly dried 
they could last for years. Before eating they were 
soaked in water and scraped clean. Then they were 
roasted and pounded and the fibers taken out. A 
thick tasteless dough was formed and berries, fish, 
or meat added to improve the taste. 
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This storehouse in the War Memorial 
Museum in Auckland was carved about 
1825. It is built on piles to keep the food 
away from rats. 
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Most Maori men were trained for some special 
task. The more difficult and specialized his skill, the 
greater was the man’s prestige and power, called 
mana. But if he lost his skill or made a bad mistake, 
it was a sign he had lost some of his mana. If the 
mistake was a serious one which affected others, he 
was punished. 

One of the men of Te Rohu’s tribe damaged a 
war canoe he was helping to build. The man was a 
tohunga and his specialty was wood carving. Most 
Maoris were able to carve wood, bone, and stone 
implements, but only the very best artists were 
given the job of carving the bow and stern pieces of 
a sacred war canoe. They used stone tools and 
carved very small sections at a time so the wood 
wouldn’t crack. They had to be very patient and a 
canoe sometimes took years to make. 

But this tohunga had worked too quickly so that 
the wood had cracked, and the job had to be started 
again. This was a great blow to the whole tribe. His 
carelessness meant that they would have one less 
war canoe for the next war party. 

The man had to be punished, but he was pun- 
ished in a very special way in an event called a 
muru. Even though he knew what would happen, 
the man prepared a great feast and invited all the 
people of the tribe. After the feast the guests took 
his canoes, his fishing nets, and his weapons. Then 
they burnt his house to the ground and beat him 
with clubs. To make such a stupid mistake he had 
obviously lost his mana, and even though he had 
been a very skillful carver he could not be trusted 
with such important work again. The man could no 
longer help with the canoe. He left the pa and 
traveled overland to the pa of one of Te Rohu’s 
enemies. There he murdered three men while they 
were fishing. When he paddled home in the cap- 
tured canoe bringing the heads of his victims, he 
showed he had recovered some of his mana. After 
that he was allowed to remain in the pa and to help 
carve less important things, such as the beams and 
supports of storehouses. 








This war canoe Is about 70 feet long. The 
hull was carved out of a big tree. The 
bow and stern pieces were carved 
separately, fitted and lashed to the hull. 
Planks were lashed to the hull to build 
up the sides. 


In spite of their warlike nature, the Maori were 
very hospitable people. Guests were always treated 
with honor; they were fed and given gifts that their 
hosts sometimes could not afford. To a powerful 
chief it was just as important to have the reputation 
for hospitality as it was to be victorious in battle. 
Sometimes a chief, taking a large group of his fol- 
lowers, would visit a rival chief with the intention 
of using up his rival’s reserve of food. The rival 
chief could not refuse to entertain the visitor with- 
out losing his prestige. 

The people in a village owned their own food, 
but they willingly gave to the chief whenever nec- 
essary to entertain visitors. Their chief’s reputation 
was extremely important to them, and they would 
do anything they could to maintain it. 

Soon after his return from battle, Te Rohu was 
visited by the chief of another tribe and about a 
hundred of his followers. 

The visitors would sleep in the big meeting 
house, but they had to be fed and entertained for as 
long as they wished to stay. The whole village 
turned out to gather food. Fern roots were dug by 
the men and collected and dried by the women. 
The men caught fish in their nets and hunted birds. 
Sweet potatoes were donated by families in the vil- 
lage from their own private supplies. Women, chil- 
dren, and slaves collected firewood and stones for 
the ovens. When the visitors arrived, they saw big 
baskets of food surrounding each of the cooking 
sheds. The ovens were prepared at once and when 
the food was cooked, lines of singing, swaying girls 
carried it to the guests. After the feasting and 
dancing, which lasted several days, the two chiefs 
exchanged gifts and the visitors returned to their 
own village. 

After the visit the people in the village had to 
work for long hours in the fields. They dug fern 
roots until their hands blistered and their backs 
ached. The new slaves suffered most of all. They 
were fed only the scraps left over from their 
masters’ meals. Gradually, the storehouses were 
filled until there was enough food for the winter. 
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This map traces the possible origins of 
the Maori people. Over many centuries 
they moved eastward into the Pacific. A 
fleet of eight canoes migrated from 
Tahiti to New Zealand over 100 years be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. 
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Tribes and Chiefs 


The Maori are descendants of Polynesian Islanders 
who came to New Zealand from Tahiti in great 
ocean-going canoes 600 to 800 years ago. Settling 
mainly on the North Island, their families increased 
and spread out. After many years there were a 
number of tribes and sub-tribes named after the 
peopie who came in the original canoes. 

The Maori lived in small villages made up of 
several related families. A number of these small 
villages made up each tribe. When a village grew 
too large for the people to live peacefully, one of 
the younger sons of a chief would move out and 
establish a new village. The eldest son usually 
stayed behind. He would become chief of the old 
village when his father died. The oldest son was 
always considered more important than his younger 
brothers and he inherited most of his father’s mana. 
A chief who could trace his descent through the 
oldest sons of chiefs for many generations was con- 


sidered extremely important and had a great deal 
of mana. Te Rohu was such a man. His mana was 
so great that men from many villages around would 
help him in fighting. Not all of the villages were 
fortified. And in times of trouble people would 
come to Te Rohu’s pa for safety. 

A chief who could trace his descent through the 
eldest sons of chiefs right back to a member of the 
original canoes had the greatest mana of all. He 
would be the chief of a whole tribe and could ex- 
pect thousands of people to support him. 

Having a chief for an ancestor was not the only 
way people could obtain mana. They could add to 
mana during their life by great achievements in war 
or expert hunting, fishing, or carving. It was also 
possible to lose mana by being unsuccessful. Any- 
one who was captured and enslaved lost almost 
all his mana and could not regain it. 

A chief’s mana was so powerful that he could be 
extremely dangerous even to his own tribe. Any- 
thing he touched became charged with his mana 
and was tapu to others of lesser ranks. The story is 
told of a hungry slave who found some uneaten 
food in the forest. As he ate it another slave told 
him in a horrified voice that it had been left behind 
by a chief. The slave immediately felt sick, and in 
three hours he was dead. To prevent something 
from being used a chief had only to touch it to 
make it tapu. At times this made life very difficult 
for a chief. He had to eat his meals in the open and 
gather up the remains himself. He had to be very 
careful when moving about his village in case he 
accidently touched something and made it tapu. 

Even though a chief’s mana was very powerful, 
he could not command his followers to fight. If he 
wanted to fight some other tribe, he could gather his 
tribe in the large meeting house in the pa and make 
a speech describing the insult or injury that made 
him want to attack the other tribe. Only those who 
wanted to would join the expedition, but there were 
usually plenty of volunteers. They wanted to safe- 
guard the prestige of their chief and the tribe, and 
they all believed fighting and war to be glorious 
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This is how Maori warriors in a war canoe 
looked to Captain Cook and his men in 
1769. The Maori made grim faces and 
stuck out their tongues to frighten their 
opponents. 
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occupations. In addition, if they were successful, 
they could add to their mana and capture slaves 
and other booty. 

Battles did not always end in death and slavery. 
A chief could gain great prestige by sparing his 
enemies. 

A chief named Te Rorooterangi with an army of 
1,000 warriors from several tribes attacked a pa at 
Maketu to avenge the death of his father. At the 
height of the battle the defenders began to show 
signs of defeat. Suddenly a woman’s voice was 
heard from inside the pa. The woman climbed up 
on a tower and called to Te Rorooterangi, “Will 
you not spare this pa?” 

“I wish to do so,” the chief replied. 

“Will your war party listen to you?” she cried. 

“They will obey my orders,” said Te Roroote- 
rangi. 

Then the battle ceased and the chiefs exchanged 
gifts. Te Rorooterangi, as the leader of his army, 
was given many gifts. He kept a beautiful green- 
stone mere for himself and passed other gifts on to 
the tribes that had helped in the attack. Some of 
the attacking warriors married women from the pa, 
and some women from the attacking tribes were 
given as wives to chiefs of the pa. 








The Hakoa Family of Kaitaia 





The days of great battles among the Maori are gone. 
No longer do great armies attack pas and kill and 
enslave their enemies. The Maori in New Zealand 
now live on farms and in towns and cities. There 
are about 200,000 Maori in New Zealand, most of 
them living in the North Island. They make up 
about eight per cent of the total population. Most 
of the people of New Zealand are Europeans of 
British descent. They arrived about 150 years ago. 

Nineteen-year-old Tom Hakoa was traveling 
from Auckland back to his home in Kaitaia. His 
brother Joe was going to be married, and Tom was 
going home for the wedding. He leaned back in the 
bus and closed his eyes. It would be good to see his 
family and his Maori home again. 

The hillside where Koraurau’s pa had once stood 
slid past the window. Tom didn’t see it. If he had 
he would have taken little notice. Tom’s thoughts 
were elsewhere. He had left Kaitaia almost a year 
ago. He had much to tell his family about life in 
Auckland that he hadn’t put into letters. 

When he had first gone to live with his cousin in 
Epson, he had a job as a shop assistant. But Tom 
didn’t like that kind of work and quit after a 
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Queen Street is one of the main streets 
in downtown Auckland. Auckland Har- 
bour Bridge spans Waitemata Harbor 
at the city of Auckland. 
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month. Now he worked in a bank and he liked it 
better. He thought about his job. He liked going to 
work in an office every day. He liked the bustle of 
the city in the early morning. He had made friends 
who like the same things he liked—football games, 
long walks through the city, parties, and dances on 
weekends. 

There was much more to do in Auckland than on 
the farm near the country town of Kaitaia. There 
were many other young Maori people living in Ep- 
son, near the teachers’ college. Often they got to- 
gether at parties and sporting events. Auckland is a 
city of 650,000 people. The largest city in New Zea- 
land, it is the port city of Waitemata Harbour. 
There are many jobs in this industrial and com- 
mercial center for the young people who came from 
small towns looking for work. Tom had made 
many pakeha, or non-Maori friends. A young 
pakeha man at the bank had taken Tom to his foot- 
ball club at the beginning of the season in April. 
Tom loved rugby and played regularly that winter. 








Trace on the map the route Tom took 
from Auckland to his family’s farm in 
Kaitaia. 
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The club organized a number of barbeques and 
dances which Tom enjoyed very much. 

Tom thought about all the experiences of the 
past year. He would have much to tell Eva his sis- 
ter. She would be returning with him after Christ- 
mas when she had finished school. She would live 
with their aunt in Auckland while she studied to be 
a teacher. 

Tom looked out the window. He was in familiar 
country. In a few minutes he would be arriving 
in Kaitaia. 

Tom’s parents operate a 50-acre dairy farm near 
Kaitaia in the north of New Zealand. Maoris who 
owned land are called tengata whenua, people of 
the land. Landowners have special rights at the 
meeting house in their area where most public 
gatherings are held, and they are often considered 
leaders in their community. 

When Tom and his brothers inherited portions 
of land their parents owned, they would still be 
tengata whenua, even though their individual share 
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Eva and her brother herd cows to the 
milking shed where they are milked by 
machine. The family also raises potatoes, 
pumpkins, and squash for their own 
needs. 
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will be very small. Because of the special rights that 
landowners have, people are reluctant to sell land 
even when their share is too small to be farmed. 
Instead, land is often leased to others so that farm- 
ing can be done effectively. Tom’s father’s farm 
was made up of sections of land owned by himself 
and three other people. 

At the bus stop in Kaitaia Tom was met by his 
parents who had driven in from the farm. Then 
they drove to the school to pick up Eva. Tom’s two 
brothers Rob and Joe would be coming out to the 
farm from Kaitaia when they finished work. There 
was to be a family dinner party to welcome Tom 
home. 


City and Farm 


After dinner the family sat around the table talk- 
ing. Tom wanted to catch up on the local news. He 
asked many questions about what had happened to 
his friends at school, about the farm, and about 
what others in the family had been doing. Joe told 
him about the house in Kaitaia he had arranged to 
rent after the wedding. Joe had bought a building 
lot in Kaitaia, and he and Rob and their father 
would eventually build a house for him there. 
Tom told his family about the apartment which 
he shared with his cousin and two other Maori 








Auckland artist Fred Graham takes tradi- 
tional Maori designs and interprets them 
in modern media. 


boys. His parents had been to Auckland many 
times but did not know the area where Tom lived. 
Tom answered many questions about prices in the 
supermarket and shopping center near the apart- 
ment and about the friends he had made in the city. 
He didn’t mention the old car he and his cousin 
were thinking of buying. He wasn’t sure his parents 
would agree that it was needed. That argument 
would come soon enough, he thought to himself. 

Eva had many questions too. She listened in- 
tently to Tom’s answers, particularly about exhibi- 
tions and displays of Maori art. Eva loved painting 
and wanted to be an art teacher. Several of her 
paintings were on the walls of her parents’ house. 
She saved her questions about dances and parties 
until she could catch Tom by himself. Eventually, 
the conversation turned to comparing life on the 
farm and life in the city. Tom’s father had strong 
feelings about city living. He didn’t like it at all. 

“You young ones go to Auckland too much,” he 
said. ““You should stay here. You belong here, eh?” 

“T know I belong here,” said Tom, “but that 
doesn’t mean I have to stay here all the time. I can 
come home any time I want to.” 

“That’s not what I mean. You are too much a 
pakeha. All you want is to make money. You only 
went to Auckland because you could earn more 
there than here. You don’t have time for your fam- 
ily anymore. When was the last time you visited 
Uncle Harry? You’re always running around to 
those dances and football games and parties. I know 
what it’s like. That right, Joe, eh?” 

“Let’s not argue,” said Mrs. Hakoa. “This is 
Tom’s first night back.” 

“We're not arguing,” replied Tom. “It’s just that 
Dad doesn’t understand things are different now. 
I’m still Maori, but that doesn’t mean I shouldn’t 
work in the city. There are thousands of Maoris in 
Auckland, and they still keep their Maori ways of 
doing things. Last Friday I went to an exhibition of 
Maori art at the museum. There were some terrific 
paintings and carvings, and they were all done by 
people living in Auckland.” 
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Children in the Kaitaia elementary school 
learn traditional Maori dances. Traditional 
carving, like the carving below, is still 
being done. This carving represents a 
Maori ancestor, and in ancient days re- 
minded storytellers of the history of 
Maori tribes. 
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“That's o.k.,”” said Mr. Hakoa, “but how many of 
them could tell you about their tribes? Most of 
them wouldn’t know their own grandparents.” 

Tom laughed. ‘Maybe you’re right,” he said ““but 
you can’t have it both ways. You send us to school 
and want us to get a good education, but we can’t 
do everything. If we’re learning math and science 
and geography, we can’t be learning a whole lot 
about canoes and ancestors and wars at the same 
time. And it’s more important to be able to think, 
and to know how to get on in the world than it is to 
know the names of a whole lot of dead people. I’m 
interested in Maori art and I know a lot of dances 
and songs. I know those things are important, but 
they don’t help me get a job. They didn’t help Eva 
get into teachers’ college. It’s the exam results that 
are important at school, and its knowing your job 
that’s important. 

“T don’t think Maori culture is being forgotten,” 
said Rob. “The schools teach a lot of it. Isn’t that 
right Eva, eh? Don’t you have Maori studies at 
school? Even the young ones learn Maori dances 
and songs. The pakeha children learn them, too, 
and like it judging from what they say on the bus.” 

“That's right,” said Eva. “We do learn a lot of 
Maori stuff at school and some of it isn’t too bad. 
We’ve got a new Maori teacher since you left Tom, 
and she’s really interesting. I could listen to her 
for hours.” 

“O.k., ’m outnumbered,” said Mr. Hakoa. “Let’s 
change the subject. Tom, did you know the bull got 
through the fence in the south paddock today? You 
want to help me fix it tomorrow, eh?” 

Mr. Hakoa was concerned about something that 
worried many of the older Maori people. They saw 
that their children were unwilling to take the time 
to learn stories and family histories of their tribes. 
They were afraid that some very important parts of 
their culture might die out. 

Family ties among the Maori are very strong. 
Relatives are always ready to help each other in any 
way they can. When young people like Tom and 
Eva leave their homes to live in the city, their 





parents are afraid that family ties and the ideals of 
sharing and helping might weaken. 

The pakeha with whom the young people work 
are more inclined to compete with each other and 
to seek personal advancement. They are much less 
concerned with the well being of relatives outside 
their immediate family. 


The Wedding 


The next day Tom accompanied his family to a 
meeting about the wedding. This was the last meet- 
ing before Joe’s wedding to Mary Takami. The first 
formal meeting had been held many weeks before. 
The wedding would be held in the Ahipara Angli- 
can Maori church in Kaitaia and the hui, a celebra- 
tion to which all the guests would be invited, would 
be held at the Maori meeting house of Kaitaia. 
When they reached the marae for the meeting, 
Mary’s father and brother were just arriving as well 
as others who were helping. This meeting was held 
to check how preparations for the hui were com- 


Tom’s family gathers outside the Ahipara 
Anglican Maori church in Kaitaia where 
the wedding will take place. 
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The wedding party gathers on the marae 
after the wedding ceremony. The meeting 
house in the background Is a long, nar- 
row hall. 
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ing. Contributions from both bridal families had 
been recorded, and various people had been asked 
to order decorations, to slaughter animals, and to 
check the equipment needed for the celebration. 
Invitations had been sent out throughout the Ma- 
ori communities. The bride and groom had large 
families and many relatives. At one of the early 
meetings the attendants for the wedding were 
agreed upon. Four attendants from each family 
were chosen to represent the main branches of each 
family so the guests would be aware of their tribal 
lines. At the meeting each person reported on his 
preparations. Everything seemed to be going well, 
and the meeting did not take long. 

On the eve of the wedding, there was an air of 
excitement in the household. Joe’s family were all 
going to help decorate the meeting house, set oven 





The wedding guests enjoy a feast in the 
meeting house served by friends and 
relatives of the bridal families. 


fires for the feast, and in general make things ready. 
There was a lot of joking and teasing between the 
brothers as they left the farm. At the meeting 
house, two of Mary’s relatives joined in the prepa- 
rations, and there was a relaxed atmosphere as the 
tables were set up. Off in one corner though, rep- 
resentatives of each family discussed who would 
be privileged to work as hosts for the hui. As the 
discussion progressed a list was prepared, allotting 
equal numbers from each family to the favored 
list, along with some other helpers. In the end 
many more people would volunteer their services 
during the celebration, but the list was an important 
way of recognizing the services of both families. 

On the wedding day itself, everyone was busy at 
the marae from an early hour. They lit oven fires at 
six a.m., and not long after, busloads of visitors 
began to arrive. The visitors were met by a recep- 
tion line of some of the helpers who lined up as 
each bus arrived. 
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The Hakoa family enjoys a sing-song at 
their farm in Kaitaia. What kinds of songs 
do you think they sing. 


At ten, the hundreds of guests walked to the 
church to wait in the sun until the bride arrived 
with her father. The bride’s mother and sisters at- 
tended the ceremony, but Eva, Tom, and Rob re- 
mained at the meeting house preparing the feast for 
the guests. 

After the wedding the parents and friends of the 
bridal couple spoke to the wedding guests at the 
marae. Tom’s father was a man of few words and in 
a short time the first group of guests sat down to 
enjoy the wedding feast. After they had eaten, they 
went outdoors to visit while another group of guests 
were served. Toasts followed the feast and then the 
bridal couple cut the wedding cake. 

In the afternoon, those guests who had come a 
long way went to various homes in the area to rest. 
Others caught up on family gossip. The workers 
cleared the marae of the remains of the feast and 
prepared the hall for the wedding dance in the eve- 
ning. Tom and Eva worked hard along with the 
others but still had time to talk to their cousins and 
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renew old friendships with people who had come 
to Kaitaia for the wedding. 

The dance was open to the public, and it seemed 
as if all of North Island came to enjoy the fun. At 
the dance, the kinsmen and the workers who had 
made the celebration such a success were publicly 
thanked. 

The next day the wedding guests who were able 
to stay overnight were invited to a picnic at the 
Hakoa farm. Their neighbors and the relatives who 
lived nearby helped Tom and his family prepare 
food and see that all their guests were taken care of. 
At the end of the day the celebrations ended and 
the guests went home. Mr. Hakoa and some of the 
helpers met with the bride’s father and brother to 
balance the accounts. The expenses of the wedding 
had been met by the contributions promised at one 
of the first meetings. 


Return to the City 


Several days later Tom and Eva were in the bus on 
their way to Auckland. Now Eva, very excited and 
a little nervous, could ask her brother all the ques- 
tions she wanted. 

Tom told her not to worry. “You'll love it,” he 
said. “You know Mary Thomas and Bill Brown. 
They’re both at teacher’s college and they'll look 
after you there. I can show you around for a few 
days at least. There’s a dance next Saturday that I 
can take you to, and you'll meet some of the people 
I go around with there. You'll have lots of friends 
in no time.” 

Tom told her about the car he hoped to buy. “If 
we can get it,” he said, “I'll really be able to show 
you around.” 

Eva smiled. It was just like Tom to keep the car 
a secret. She knew he would look after her if she 
needed it, and she did not expect to have any trou- 
ble making new friends. She leaned back in her 
seat in the bus and looked out at the green fields 
sliding by. The whole adventure was a dream come 
true. 
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GLOSSARY 


This glossary will help you pronounce unusual words, foreign words, and proper names. It may be used like any dictionary. 

Use the following key to pronounce the words correctly. The pronunciation of each word is shown just after the word, 
between parentheses. The mark ° is placed after a syllable with heavy accent, as in ab bre vi ate (e bré’ vé at). The mark * 
after a syllable shows a lighter accent, as in ab bre vi a tion (e bré’vé a’ shan). (From Thorndike Barnhard Beginning Dic- 
tionary by E. L. Thorndike and Clarence L. Barnhart. Copyright © 1968 by Scott, Foresman and Company). 


a hat, cap euleimoest 
a age, face é equal, be 
a Care, air er term, learn 
a father, far 

i it, pin 

1 ice, five 
adze (adz) 


A hi pa ra (a hé pa’ rd) 
A tha pas kan (4° the bas’ kan) 
Auck land (6k’ land) 


ban di coot (ban’ di kit) 
Bath urst (bath urst) 

Bel la Coo la (bel’ 9 ki’ la) 
bil la bong (bi la bong) 
Bon di(bon’ dit) 

bou tique (bu ték’) 

Boy a (boi’ 9) 


cor ro bo ree (ka ra’ ba ré) 
cy cad (si’ kad) 
Do poy a (da poi’ 2) 


eu la chon (yi’ la kan) 
Gwa wi na (gwd we nda) 


Hai da (hi da) 

Ha ko a (Hd ko’ 9) 

hoh hok (hi hik) 

hu i (hu’ é) 

Kai tai a (ki ti” 9a) 

Ki- in- Ku ne (ki in kU’ na) 
Ki nu ri (ki nu’ re) 

Ki wi (ké’ we) 

Ko lus (ko’ lus) 

Kook a bur ra (kuk’ 9 ba’ ra) 
koo te nay (ki t’n a) 

Ko rau rau (kO rou’ rou) 


° 


hot, rock 
open, go 
order, all 
oi oil, voice 
ou house, out 
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Kwa ki utl (kwd ku’ tl) 
Kwa kwe la (kwa kwd’ Ia) 


Lek wil tok (lek wil’ tok) 


mag pie (mag pi) 
Ma ke tu (ma ka’ ti) 
Ma lau i la (ma lou 1” I<) 
Ma ma le le ka la 
(ma ma li’ la ka Ia’) 
Man di im bu la 
(man’ dé im bu’ la) 
Ma o (md’ 0) 
Mao ri (mou re) 
ma rae (ma ra) 
me res (mda’ ras) 
Ming wi la (ming’ 9 wi’ la) 
Mo ku (mo° ki) 
Mu nu pu la (mui nui pu’ Ia) 


Na mu (na mu’) 

Nga me ne (nga ma’ na) 

Nga ta- Ma nu (nga ta md’ nu) 
Nim kish (nim~ kish) 

Noot ka (nit ka) 

nu mi ma (nd me’ mea) 


pa (pd) 

pa ke ha (pd ka’ ha) 

Pi du ma pi du’ ma) 

Poi (poi) 

pot latch (pat ” latch) 

pu ka ma ni (pu k_ ma’ né) 


(es {So 1S 


St 


cup, butter 9 represents: 
full, put a in about 
rule, move e in taken 
use, music iin April 
o In lemon 
u in circus 


Rang wi la (rang” 9 wi’ le) 


Sa lish (sa’ lish) 
Se wid (sé’ wid) 


Ta ka mi (ta kd’ mé) 
ta pu ((ta” pu) 
ten ga ta when ua 

(ten ga’ td hwen U’ a) 
Te Ro hu (ta ro” hi) 
Te Ro roo te ran gi 

(ta ro ru’ ta rang’ e) 
Te Whi tu (ta hwi’ ti) 
Ti bam bi nu mi (ti bam’bi nu’ mé) 
Tik lau i la (tik’ 9 lou i’ la) 
Ti wi (te” we) 
Tling it (tling” it) 
to hun ga (to hen’ ga) 
Tsea ka mi (sa’ ka mé) 
Tsim shi an (sim shé an) 
Tso no qua (dzii’ nu kwa) 
Tu ru pu la (ti ri pu’ la) 


Wag ga (WO’ goa) 

Wai te ma ta (wi ta ma’ ta) 

wal la by (wal’ a bé) 

We ti ni (wa té’ né) 

Wil rang wi la (wil a rang’ 2a wi’ le) 
Wy ong (wi Ong) 


xwe xwe (hwa’ hwa) 


Yar ra ma long (yar’ ama ldng’) 
Yeim pi (yem’ pé) 
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aborigines, Australian—73-93 
population—75 
Ahipara Anglican Maori Church— 
115 
air travel, Canada—8-9, 12 
Alberta—6 
Alert Bay— 
Kwakiutl village—25, 28-31 
people—43-47 
picture—31 
population—29 
potlatch at—37-38 
animals— 
Kwakiutl hunt—33 
Kwakiutl myth and totem—26, 
40 
Maori hunt—102-103 
Tiwi hunt—78, 79 
art— 
Kwakiutl—25-26, 31 
Maori—112 
Tiwi—90 
Auckland, N.Z.—109, 110, 119 
map—111 
population—110 
Australia—49-93 
aborigines—73-93 
education—61-65 
population—75 
school—61-65 


bands— 

KwakiutIl—28 

Tiwi—83 
Bathurst Island—75-76, 81-82, 91 
beach, Australian—70-71 
big-houses, KwakiutI—31-32, 45 
billabong—78 
Bondi—61, 64, 70 
bowls (game)—65-69 
Boya, Tiwi man—90 
British Columbia— 

Indian life—25-47 

whites in—28, 41-42 
Brown, Miss, teacher—5-13 
bush— 

fire in—52 

hike in—56-58 

hunt in—77-80 


Canada—3-47 
Indians in—25-47 
population—6-7 
canoes— 
KwakiutIl—34 
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Maori—95, 99, 101, 102, 105, 108 
Tiwi—/5 

cannibalism— 
in Kwakiutl myth—26 
Maori—99-100 

cedar bark—33, 34 

Central Mangrove—51 

chiefs— 
KwakiutIl—37-39, 44-45 
Maori—106 

children— 
Australian—49-71 
Canadian—3-23 
KwakuitI—36, 37, 41 


Maori—100-102 
Tiwi—78-79, 84 
church— 


in Australia—56 
Maori—115-119 
city— 
in Canada—6 
Maori life in—109-119 
community health, Kwakiutl and— 
47 
Company of Young Canadians— 
46-47 
competition, KwakiutI—36-39 
Cook, James, Captain—108 
cooking— 
Maori—99-100 
Tiwi—80 
coppers, KwakiutI—35 
names—35, 39 
Cormorant Island—25, 29 
corroboree—89-90 
counselor, school—18 
Cranmer, Dan, potlatch—37-38, 43 
Cranmer, Doug—25 
crocodiles—78, 79, 80 
crops— 
Maori—102-103 
Saskatchewan—11-12 


dances— 
Kwakiutl—27-28, 36, 38, 46 
Maori—99, 100-102 
Maori wedding—118-119 
Tiwi—82, 89, 91 

Darby, dog—54, 57 

Darwin, Australia—75 
football in—82 
population—75 
school—92 
Tiwi in—77 

death— 
Kwakiut! and—40 


Tiwi and—88-91 


decision making—3-5, 17-18 


age and—4 


Dick, Mary—47 
discussion— 


family—4, 16-18, 19-23 
school party—13-15 


Donovan, Mr., principal—14-15 
Dopoya, Tiwi man—84-88 
drummers, Kwakiutl—28 

duels, Tiwi—87-88 


Edmonton—8 
education— 


in Australia—61-65 | 
in Canada—13-15 

of Kwakiutl—41, 42, 46-47 

of Maori—100-102, 114 

of Tiwi—84, 91-93 


Epson, New Zealand—109, 110 
eulachon oil-27 


families— 


Australian—49-71 
Canadian—3-23 
Kwakiutl—25-47 

New Zealand—110-119 
Tiwi—77-80 
Toronto—3-23 


farms— 


in Australia—49-71 

in Canada—6-12 
Maori—102-103, 111-112 
Saskatchewan—10-12 


Fast Runner—39 
fathers, Tiwi—77 
feasts— 


Kwakiutl potlatch—27-47 
Maori victory—99-100 
Maori wedding—115-119 
Tiwi—81-91 


feathers—33 

ferns, edible—103, 105 
ferries—29, 30 

feuds, Kwakiutl—42 
fishing— 


British Columbia coast—30, 44 
Maori—103 
tiwi—73 


food— 


Kwakiutl—32-34 
Maori—102-105 
Tiwi—73, 74, 78, 82 


football— 


in Australia—67, 81, 82 





in New Zealand—110 
forest fire, Australian—51-52 
freeways, Toronto—7 
funerals— 

Kwakiutl—40 

Tiwi—88-91 
furs—33, 42 


games— 
in Australia—65-69, 81, 82 
Kwakiutl—41 
Maori—101 
in New Zealand—110 
Tiwi—74, 76 
geese, hunting—78-80 
genealogy, Maori—106-108, 114 
gift giving, Kwakiutl—27-28 (also 
see potlatch) 
government— 
KwakiutI—35, 44-45 
Maori—106 
Tiwi—83 
Toronto—19-23 
Graham, Fred—112 
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Kwakiutl—40 
Tiwi—89, 90 


Gray, Mr., counselor—18 
Gwawina the Raven—26, 40 


Hakoa, Mr., father—113-114, 119 
Hakoa, Eva—111-119 
Hakoa, Joe—109, 112, 116 
Hakoa, Rob—112, 118 
Hakoa, Tom—109-119 
~ work—109-110 

Hakoa family—109-119 
Harris, Joe, chief—44 
hoh hok—37 
hospital, Alert Bay—47 
hospitality— 

in Australia—49-71 

in Canada—3-12 


Maori—105 
Tiwi—81-83, 88-91 
houses— 


in Australia—50, 74-76, 88 
in Canada—6, 10, 11 
KwakiutI—31-32 
in Snake Bay—75, 76 
Tiwi—74, 88 
in Toronto—6 
hui, Maori feast—115-119 
Hunt, Helen—25, 27 
photo—28 
Hunt, Henry—26 
Hunt, Tommy—44 
Hunt, Tony—26, 27 
hunting— 
Kwakuitl—32-34 


Maori—102-103 
Tiwi—73-74, 77-80 


ice-skating—6, 11, 12 
Indians, in Canada (see Kwakiutl) 
initiation— 
Kwakiutl—39 
Tiwi—91-93 
irrigation, in Australia—58, 59 


Jenny, schoolmate—4, 5, 13-15 
Johnny, Christian funeral—91 
Johnson, Mrs., aunt—12 
Johnson, Mrs., grandmother—10, 12 
Johnson, Angus—9-12 
Johnson, Claire—3-23 
Johnson, Don—11-12 
Johnson, Edith—3-23 
Johnson, George—3-23 
work—7, 8, 19-23 
Johnson, John—11-12 
Johnson, Peggy—9-12 
Johnson, Peter—4-23 
job—16-18 
Johnson families—3-23 
Joseph, Piduma’s father—77 
initiation—91-93 


Kaitaia, N.Z.—109-119 
map—110 
kangaroo—57, 58 
Kelsey Bay, B.C._—30 
Ki-in-kuni, funeral—90 
Kinuri—84 
kolus—26 
kookaburra—57, 58 
Koraurau, Maori chief—95-99, 109 
Kwakiut|—25-47 
described—28 
education—41, 42, 46-47 
government—35, 44-45 
language—45, 46, 47 
occupations—30-34 
population—42 
religion—39-40 
wars—42 
wealth code—34-35 
Kwakwela, Kwakiutl language—45, 
47 


landowners, Maori—111-112 
leadership, Kwakiutl—35, 44-45 
logging, British Columbia—30-31 


Macko, John—46-47 
McLeod, John—20-23 
magic, Maori—101 
magpie, Australian—57-58 
Mamalelekala band—35 
mana—104, 106-108 


mao, bird—102-103 
Maori—95-119 
city life—109-119 
culture in modern times—114 
genealogy—114 
origins—101-106 
population—109 
war—95-100, 106 
work—104-105 
Maori family—109-119 
ties—114-115 
marae—99, 115 
marriage— 
Kwakiutl—36-37 
Maori—108, 115-119 
Tiwi—84 
Mary, Tiwi funeral—88-91 
Martin, Mungo, carver—25, 26, 27 
medicine, Kwakiutl—47 
Melbourne—75 
Melville Island—74-76 
meres, Maori clubs—98 
milking— 
in Australia—53-55, 60 
in New Zealand—112 
Moku, Maori boy—101-102 
Montreal—6 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan—12 
Mossbank, Saskatchewan—3-12 
main street—12 
mothers— 
Tiwi—77 
in Toronto school—14 
motor bike—56, 59 
Munupula—84 
Murray, Mr., teacher—61 


names— 
Kwakiutl—35-36, 37 
Tiwi—90 
Namu, Joseph’s father—83-88 
nets— 
Kwakiutl—33 
Maori—103 
Newcastle—50 
New South Wales—50 
New Zealand—95-119 
map—110 
New Zealand family—109-119 
Ngamene, Maori priest—97, 98 
Ngatu-Maru tribe—96 
Nimkish band—28, 31, 35, 44 
Nimkish River—31, 32 
North Island, N.Z.—106, 109 
numima—35, 36, 43 


pa, fortified village—95-96 
pakeha, Maori and—110, 113-115 
parking, in Toronto—20 

Peters, Charley—65-69 
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Piduma, Tiwi boy—73-90 
initiation—93 Le 
police, Canada—22 
Port Hardy, B.C.—30 
positions, Kwakiutl—35-37 
potlatch—27-47 
Cranmer—37-38, 43 
forbidden—37-38, 43 
Hunt-Martin—27-28, 36, 44, 45 
property, Kwakiutl view—34-38 
public health, Kwakiutl and—47 
pukamani—88, 90, 93 
punishment— 
Australian school—63-65 
Maori attitude—102 
Tiwi attitude—79 


Rankin, Beth—49-71 
Rankin, Carol—49-71 
work—55 
Rankin, Dan—49-71 
work—55 
Rankin, Ron—49-71 i 
work—51-55, 58-60” 
Rankin family—49-71 
Raven, Kwakiutl being—26, 40 
recreation— 
in Australia—56-58, 65-68, 71, 
81, 82 
in Canada—6, 11, 12 
Kwakiutl—41 (also see 
potlatch) , 
New Zealand—101, 110 
Tiwi—74, 76 
redevelopment, in Toronto—7, 
19-23 
Regina, Saskatchewan—3, 8, 12 
religion— 
Kwakiutl—39-40 
Maori—107, 115-119 
Royal Candian Mounted Police—22 


salmon— 
fishery—30, 32-33, 41 
in Kwakiutl religion—40 
school— 
in Alert Bay—46, 47 
in Australia—61-65, 76 
in Canada—13-15, 18 
one-teacher—61-65 
Tiwi—76 
in Toronto—13-15, 18 
school party, in Toronto—3-5, 13-15 
Scow, William, chief—44 
Sewid, James, chief—26, 43-44, 46 
shelter, camping—78 
shopping centers, Toronto—7 
singing— 
Kwakiut!-28, 35, 41 
Maori—118 
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KwakiUti—s0 
Maori—99-101, 105, 107, 118 
Snake Bay—74-76, 81-82 
school—92 
snakes, Australia—57-58 
snowmobile—12 
songs— 
Kwakiutl—28, 35, 41 
Maori—99-101, 105, 107, 118 
Tiwi—82 


spears— 
Maori—98 
Tiwi—74 


spending money—16-18 
storehouses, Maori—104, 105 
stories, Tiwi—82-88 
student council, in Toronto—13-15 
suburb—6 
supernatural beings, Kwakiutl—40 
surf carnival—71 
sweet potatoes—103, 105 
swimming, Australia—71 
Sydney—50 

aborigines in—75 

map—53 

picture—69 

population—69 


taboo— 
Maori—100-101, 107 
Tiwi—88, 90, 93 


Tahiti, Maori origin—101, 106 
Takami, Mary, bride—115 
tattoos, Maori—101 
television— 
in Australia—55 
on Canadian farm—10, 11 
tengata whenua—111-112 
Te Rohu, chief—95-100, 104, 105 
mana—107 
Te Rorooterangi, chief—108 
Te Whitu, priest—100-101 
Throw Away—39 
Tibambinumi—75 
time zones, in Canada—9 w 
Tiwi—73-93 
education—84, 91-93 
government—83 
population—75 
war—84-88 
Tiwi family—77-80 
tohunga—100-101, 103, 104 
Toronto—3-7, 19-23 
map—6 
totem pole, raising—25-27 
Traill, Christa—49-50, 53-71 
Traill, Graham—69 
Traill, Lois—49, 69-70 


|, Stewart—49-50, 53-71 
school—61-65 
work—55 
transportation and travel— 
in Australia—53 
in Canada—3, 8-9 
in New Zealand—109, 111, 119 
in Toronto—7 
water—29-30 
tribes— 
Kwakiutl (see bands) 
Maori—106 
Tsonoqua—26, 40 
Tseakami—26 


urban renewal, Toronto—7, 19-23 





Vancouver, B.C.—31 
Vancouver, George—32 
Victoria, B.C.—31 
village— 
Kwakiutl (see Alert Bay) 
Maori—102-105, 106 
Maori pa—95-96 
visitors— 
in Australia—49-58 
in Canada—3-12 
Maori—105 
Tiwi—81-88 


wallabies—74, 78, 80 
War— 
Kwakiutl—42 
Maori—95-100, 107-108 ~ 
Tiwi—84-88 
warriors, Maori—95, 108 
water taxis—29-30 
wealth, Kwakiutl attitude—34-39 
weapons— 
KwakiutI—32-33 
Maori—98 
wedding— 
Kwakiutl—39 
Maori—115-119 
Wetini, Maori chief—97, 98 
wheat farming—11-12 
Willowdale—6 
Wilrangwila band—83-88 
Winnipeg—8 
winters—6, 10, 12 
wives, Tiwi—83-84, 90-91 
Wyong—50, 53, 71 


yams, Maori crop—102-103 

Yarramalong—49-71 
family in—49-71 
map—53 
population—50 
school—61-65 

Yeimpi band—84-88 
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